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JUST PUBLISHE?. 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry 


By FABIAN WARE. 








Vol. LIV. International Education Series; 12mo., Cloth, Price, $1.20 net; postage 10 cts. 








This timely book describes the educational foundations of trade and industry as exhibited 
in the school systems of the chief European peoples and of the United States. 


The promotion of industry through education is the burden of the author’s appeal. To | 
make this appeal effective he examines first the growth of national systems in general—their | 


conditions, impulses, and directions. This leads to a series of chapters giving a detailed state- 
ment of the attempts to lay educational foundations in England, Germany, and France ; and 
Anal those in America. 


e section devoted to the United States gives an exhaustive resumé of the characteristics | 


of American education. from the kindergarten to the graduate university. Since Dr. Ware 
treats the subject more on its practical than on ifs cultural side, his examination includes a 
thorough analysis of commercial and technological education in every aspect and branch. 
The latest information has been used, and a large amount of concrete illustration, drawn from 
the actual workings of individual schools, gives the argument freshness, clearness, and coher- 
ence. 
Mr. Ware has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying the problem. He has visited 
personally the chief continental schools, and last year acted as representative of the Education 
Committee of the Roya] Commissien at the Paris Exposition. 
In its special field this book is a most successful attempt to incorporate education in the 
cult of the goddess of Work—the modern substitute for the goddess of Caste. 





A portrait and descriptive catalogue of the International Education Series 
will be mailed free to Teachers on request, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


Wace x your pupils use most—pen or Che Central tah 


Well, then, it i j tant t y 
give him the best pencil than the best pen. | CRACHNS’ ‘onset i 
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Dixon’s 
Now is the time to register. 


Se 
School P encils a better position, write us frankly concern- 


If you desire 
ing your qualifications and we will as frankly 
ARE THE BEST tell you what we can do for you. 


School authorities supplied with first-class 
teachers on short notice. Reference Book 
free. J. M. ADAMS, Manager. 
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Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
8-12-4 
SUMMER SESSION 
C E NTS will bring you, on trial, 13 
weeks, The Pathfinder, 
the old reliable national news review. 
important news of the world, stated clearly, July 7 to August 16, 1902 
entertainingly and without bias. It isthe — 
is at the same time not paddedorbulky, It gives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
inspiring; it is a protest against sensational journalism. 
It takes the place of periodicals costing $2.50 and 
would not be withont it for many times its cost— 
$1.00 a year. Address 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Cornell University 
his paper gives you every week ALL the 
only news review that is truly comprehensive; andit 94 COURSES an 23 DEPARTMENTS. 
busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy and | 
$3.00, and serves the purpose better. Try it and you 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 


University Credit. Comfortable Temperature. Great 
Variety of Recreations. Single Tuition Fee of $25. 
Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
7-2 Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HE other day on an electric car, a friend 

said softly: ‘‘I want you to notice 
this man two seats in front; he evidently 
has got his mother down to the city on a 
little trip, and is showing her the sights. 
His care for the old lady is something 
beautiful. I have been watching them 
for some time, and oh, how lovely it is to 
see a man so tender and kind with his old 
mother !’’ Straightway it became a fas- 
cination to watch in turn the pair, who 
were too much engrossed with the pass- 
ing scenes—one in pointing out, the 
other in observing—to know or care any- 
thing for watchful eyes. The old lady’s 
shawl would slip a little too low on the 
thin shoulders, and her ‘‘boy,’’ a man 
himself getting on in years, would care- 
fully draw it into place. One arm was 
thrown protectingly across the back of 
the seat, resting with a reassuring touch 
against her arm. And the pleasure and 
interest on the worn face! Well, it was 
a sight to warm younger hearts, and to 
make us wish that every good old mother 
might be blessed with just such a son, or 
with a kind, loving daughter, who when 
skies are blue and airs soft and balmy, 


would see that the dear old parents are | 


taken into the midst of new scenes, that 
a welcome, invigorating change might be 
enjoyed, and a little of the care and 
thoughtfulness of past days be given 
back in a direction where it is so richly 
deserved. Lifeis the sweeter for gratitude. 


“Not a man in Europe,’’ says Cardi- 
nal Newman, ‘‘ who talks bravely against 
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the Church, but owes it to the Church 
that he can talkatall.’’ It is only when 
we come to read the history of the Middle 
Ages that we realize the full importfof 
what Newman asserts. And, whatever 
may be said on the subject by partisans, 
the impartial historian of education will 
always gladly recognize the glorious part 
played by the Church in the episcopal and 
early monastic schools. Not thatthe 
candid inquirer will necessarily suppose 
that the Church was the first or only 
institution which recognized the respon- 
sibility of handing on the torch of learn- 
ing from one generation to another, or of 
spreading broadcast the inestimable bene- 
fits of culture and instruction. 


CuiEF Willis T. Moore, of the weather 
bureau at Washington, has issued an 
order prohibiting persons connected with 
the service from smoking cigarettes dur- 
ing office hours, and stating further that 
those who smoked cigarettes at any time 
would be mentioned in the confidential 
reports which are made quarterly to him 
by chiefs of the service and divisions 
throughout the entire service. Chief 
Moore said: ‘‘ The order was issued after 
carefui consideration and a thorough in- 
vestigation of the evils resulting from 
cigarette smoking. It will stand. In 
this service we are compelled to maintain 
a very strict discipline in order to secure 
satisfactory service. Some of our men 
who are regarded as the most thorough 
and competent, doing every detail of 
their work with the utmost promptness 
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and accuracy, gradually become careless 
and lax. I sent inspectors to investi- 
gate, and in a number of cases it was 
found to be directly attributable to the 
use of cigarettes. I am not prudish, nor 
do I wish to assume any authority what- 
ever over any privilege which the em- 
ployés of the service should have; but, 
as a public servant, I feel that it is my 
duty to correct any evil that may exist, 
even if in attempting to make this claim 
I am overstepping my authority. The 
order applies to the entire force of the 
bureau throughout the entire service. 
Cigarette smoking must cease.’’ 


WE are all wise. The difference be- 
tween persons is not in wisdom, but in 
art. I knew, in an academical club, a 
person who always deferred to me, who 
seeing my whim for writing, fancied that 
my experiences were somewhat superior ; 
whilst I saw that his experiences were as 
good as mine. Give them to me, and I 
would make the same use of them. He 
held the old; he holds the new; I had a 
habit of tacking together the old and the 
new, which he did not use to exercise. 
This may hold in great examples. Per- 


haps if we should meet Shakespeare, 
we should not be conscious of any steep 
inferiority; no, but of great equality— 
only that he possessed a strange skill of 
using, of classifying, his facts, which we 


lacked. For, notwithstanding our utter 
incapacity to produce anything like Ham- 
let and Othello, see the perfect reception 
this wit, immense knowledge of life, and 
liquid eloquence, find in usall.—Zmerson. 


Hon. JoHN R. KIRK, examiner of 
schools for the University of Missouri, re- 
ceived a letter from a school board asking 
for a teacher to fill requirements stated 
in the following language: (1) We want 
a first class woman; (2) she must teach 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book- 
keeping, physiology and Latin ; (3) we 
want a woman of successful experience 
and sound scholarship; (4) she must be a 
good disciplinarian; (5) she must be about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old; (6) 
she must discipline by personal influence; 
(7) she must be agreeable to work with; 
(8) while teaching, she must control sev- 
enty-five high school girls and boys; 
(9) salary $60 per month. Mr. Kirk 
answered by a story: A man asked a 
horse-dealer to purchase for him a horse, 
the horse to be a bright bay, sixteen 
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hands high, weight 1,000, arched neck, 
mild-eye, thin nostrils, flat legs, trotting 
record three minutes, pacing record under 
three minutes, and of gentle disposition. 
so the children could drive him; price, 
$100. The horse dealer’s answer was: 
‘* But, mister, there hain’t no sich hoss. 
An’ ef there was, he’d fetch fifty times 
the money.’’ 


WEATHER study, if properly pursued, 
will touch upon many sides of geography 
and history. During the school year it 
will lead to a consideration of the effects 
of weather upon the seasonable occupa- 
tions of men and women, and also upon 
the material and the amount of clothing, 
and to some extent the quantity of food. 
From the above we draw the three follow- 
ing conclusions: 1. That a knowledge of 
climate and its effects upon man, are the 
beginning and end of geography study. 
2. That an intelligent knowledge of 
climate must be based upon the continued 
daily weatherstudy. 3. That the import- 
ance of weather study justifies a graded 
series of topics and experiments along 
the line of weather observations, adapted 
to the pupils of each grade. 


THE final census report on the popula- 
tion of the United States by sex, nativity 
and color, shows that the males number 
39,059,342, or 51.2 per cent. of the total 
population in 1900. ‘The increase of 
13,233,631 in total population since 1890 
is made up of 6,744,179 males and 6,- 
489,452 females, an increase of 20.9 of 
males und 21.1 of females. The foreign 
born element have increased only 124 

er cent., and the native born population 
22.5 per cent. since 1890. As to color 
and race the population in 1900 com- 
prised 66,990,802 white persons and 9,- 
312,585 colored persons, the latter com- 
prising 8,840,785 persons of negro de- 
scent. The colored element as a whole 
shows 17.8 per cent. increase since 1890. 


WE have little sympathy with the man 
who complains that public school train- 
ing is not practical because the high 
school graduate cannot add a column of 
figures so quickly and accurately as a boy 
who has been in business where he has 
done little else but add figures for a year. 
We have the feeling, however, that there 
are two things which the high school 
graduate ought to be able to do, and 
these are to speak and to write the Eng- 
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lish language correctly, We think it 
unlikely that any teacher will object to 
this assertion, yet we more than suspect 
that a great many high school graduates 
cannot or do not, which is the same 
thing, speak or write good English. 
The trouble is, not that they have never 
learned the difference between good 
English and bad, but they have never 
formed the habit of using good English. 
We know that the teacher—that is, the 
teacher of English—always corrects bad 
English when he hears it in the recita- 
tion or when he finds it in a composition; 
but we are quite sure that this is not 
sufficient to accomplish the result. Eng- 
lish must be taught, if it is to be taught 
at all, in the recitation and out; in the 
science class, in the mathematics class; in 
geography and history, in season and 
out of season, whenever the teacher meets 
the pupil, everywhere and all the time. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.’’ 


THREE things avoid: the flippancy of 
the shallow, the gloom of selfish pride, 
the confidence which leaves God out of 
the account. No one can ever become 


quite solitary, quite poor, quite miserable, 
who can truly say, ‘* Lord, if only I have 


thee.’’ That is just the time when God 
makes his consolation most gratifying 
and abundant, when we through distress 
of body and soul have turned from all 
temporal things to him, and have learned 
that royal, over-shadowing ‘‘ only thee.’’ 
— Theodore Christlieb. 


Ir should not be surprising that the 
wisest men do not agree as to the best 
treatment for the child. Men agree well 
enough about the best way to polish a 
gem, or train a rose bush, or build an 
engine, or develop a race horse. These 
require only the attention of a moderately 
intelligentexpert. But the right rearing 
of a child comprises a problem of in- 
finitely greater complexity and difficulty 
and importance, and it is no wonder that 
the deepest philosophers differ as to its 
best solution.—Learning by Doing. 


THE teacher should always remember 
that good ventilation is one of the most 
essential requisites of good teaching. It 
often discloses the true cause of that 
dull, listless, inattentive condition so 
prevalent in crowded school-rooms. It 
explains why children are unable to at- 
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tend school at all, or become unwell soon 
after entering. It explains why teaching 
has acquired, and justly, too, the reputa- 
tion of being unhealthy; it explains why 
children that are amiable at home, are 
mischievous in school, and why those 
that are troublesome at home, are classed 
as ‘‘incorrigibles’’ at school. 


WHEN you have once started up the 
ladder, allow nothing to turn you back. 
The courage to do and to keep straight 
to the front through storm and sunshine 
does more to inspire pupils and develop 
them into grand characters than any- 
thing else. Mountain climbing is tire- 
some but exhilarating, and the glorious 
view from the top with its inspiration 
more than compensates for the effort re- 
quired. Descending into a pit is easier, 
but the dampness, the gloom, chills and 
depresses. Which are you doing—going 
up or down ?—S. W. School Journal. 


IN a meeting to pray for Garfield's re- 
covery, one of his classmates said: 
‘*Twenty-six years ago to-night, and at 
this very hour, onr class were on the top 
of Graylock to spend the Fourth of July. 
As we were about to lie down to sleep, 
Garfield took out his pocket Testament 
and said, ‘I am in the habit of reading a 
chapter every night at this time with my 
mother. Shall I readaloud?’ They as- 
sented, and when he had read he asked 
the oldest member of the class to pray. 
And there, in the night, and on the 
mountain top, we prayed with him for 
whom we are now assembled to pray.’’ 


THE number Of women teachers in 
proportion to men teachers abroad, is 
rapidly nearing the relative proportion 
here. In 1898 the number of certificated 
women teachers in England was 74,242, 
and of men teachers 27 504, and practi- 
cally the same proportion exists between 
the young men and women serving as 
pupil teachers. Less than thirty years 
ago women were excluded from the 
schools in Germany, yet to-day more 
than one-third of the teachers in the city 
of Berlin are women. 


ONE does not need a battlefield on 
which to prove his heroism. The op- 
portunity is offered daily in the home, 
the shop, the office and the factory. 
Great souls need never be beggars of 
‘circumstance ’’ to manifest their qual- 
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ity. They are masters of all conditions, 
and respond with equal cheerfulness to 
all demands of daily living. 





THE business of the teacher is to teach. 
The school room is not a laboratory of 
experimentation. The teacher in the 
school room is neither an investigator nor 
a specialist. Heenters it an artisan to 
benefit the youth who are in his charge. 
If he is well educated he will be able to 


appropriate and utilize the experience ,; 


and research of others, and to continually 
improve himself. If he is not educated, 
he will either be uninfluenced by the 
learning and experience of others, and 
will drudge on in mechanical routine, for 
better or for worse, or he will be flitting 
about for new devices and adopting new 
ideas as they are pressed upon his atten- 
tion by popular applause —a patron of 
fads. Nothing becomes his own, 

rounded in his own rational experience. 

he new does not add to nor enlarge the 
old.— School Education. 





REPEAT rapidly several times: Mixed 
biscuits; six little thistle sticks; flesh of 
freshly fried fish; the seaceaseth, but suffic- 
ethfus; give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig 
whip; two toads, totally tired, tried to 
trot to Tedbury; she stood at the door of 
Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauce shop welcoming 
him in; ‘‘ swan swam over the sea; swim, 
swan, swim; swan swam back again; 
well swam, swan;”’’ a haddock, a haddock, 
a black spotted haddock, a black spot on 
the black back of a black spotted haddock. 





WHEN the deep moments of the Spirit 
are holding us, and the soul reaches out 
for strength and guidance, it is not to the 
poets of loveliness and external nature 
that one turns, it is to the poets of relig- 
ion. The greatest literature reaches 
down into the spiritual soil. Sermoniz- 
ing we do not want, but we do want a 
view of life which shall not leave out of 
account its largest and most important 
bearings. Art does not exist, as some 
have maintained, for its own sake, but 
for the sake of inspiring pleasure; and 
the greatest art is that which appeals to 
the highest and most permanent sources 
of pleasure. The purpose of science is to 
appeal to the intelligence—to impart fact. 
Art exists for the purpose of moving the 
emotions. But the emotions excited by 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam’’ are cer- 
tainly of a higher order than those 
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aroused by his ‘‘ Airy Fairy Lilian.’’ If, 
then, the highest art contributes to the 
highest pleasures, it must be related to 
the deeper emotions and the conscience 
—to the life of the Spirit. And herein 
lies the justification of hymns regarded 
as literature. In the past their utility 
has been very generally recognized by 
the church; in the future their charm, as 
well as serviceability, is certain to be- 
come increasingly evident, One of the 
highest forms of the literature of to- 
morrow will be the hymn, and it will 
make its appeal not alone to the ecclesi- 
astical zealot, but quite as much to the 
student and lover of poetry.—Anowles. 





Ir you asked Dora to do anything, she 
would reply, ‘‘In a minute.’’ It wasa 
bad habit she had. ‘‘ Dora, please bring 
me a drink of water.’’ ‘‘In a minute.”’ 
‘* Dora, go up stairs, and bring me down 
my comb.’’ ‘‘ Yes, mother, ina minute.’’ 
**Dora, come to your dinner.’’ ‘‘In a 
minute.’’ One day Dora’s bird was hop- 
ping about on the floor. Somebody went 
out, leaving the door open, just as 
‘*somebody”’ is always doing. Dora’s 
mother said: ‘‘ Dora, shut the door, or 
the cat will be after your bird.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
mother, in a minute,’’ said Dora. ‘‘I 
just want to finish this line in my draw- 
ing.’’ But the cat did not wait. In he 
came, and with one dart had the bird in 
his mouth. Down went the slate on the 
floor, and away went cat, bird and Dora. 
There was a wild chase on the lawn. “In 
a minute’? Dora came back, weeping, 
with the dead bird in her hand. Dora 
cried. Mamma was sad, but said: ‘“‘A 
great many things may happen in a min- 
ute.’’ Dora has not forgotten the lesson. 





ONE of the significant instances show- 
ing that English is becoming more and 
more the real universal language is that 
at the congress on tuberculosis in Lon- 
don almost all the foreign delegates spoke 
English, and spoke it well. The Danish, 
German, Italian, Belgian and Swiss 
delegates talked eloquently in English, 
some of them with so little trace ol 
accent or of foreign idiom as to surprise 
their English hearers. As the language 
of science and diplomacy, as well 4s 
that of commerce, it will soon distance 
all its rivals, whatever they may be. 





‘WHat is an “educated”? man or 
woman, and how is he or she to be dis 
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tinguished? Professor Butler, of Colum- 
bia, proposes five tests of education in 
the broadest sense of the term : 

1. Correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue. 

2. Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and of action. 

3. The power and habit of reflection. 

4. The power of intellectual growth. 

5. Efficiency, the power to do. 

This brief list constitutes such a good 
answer to a difficult question that it is 
given here without comment. 


I slept and dreamed that life was Beauty: 
I woke and found that life was Duty: 
Was then my dream a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 





—~ 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


JAMES HENRY’S GRANDFATHER EXPLAINS 
MARCONI’S SYSTEM. 


\] OW, James Henry is a boy who wants 
L\ to know about things. He is nota 
big boy, and he doesn’t like to be called 
a little boy, but it might be fair to call 
him a middle-sized boy. ‘This habit of 
wanting to know about things gives him 
another habit of asking questions. Some 
say that this is a bad habit, and some 
don’t mind as long as the questions are 
not foolish or impolite. 

And James Henry has a grandfather 
who is a disagreeable man. He is disa- 
greeable because he is one of those men 
who always want to tell people things. 
The things that he tells are usually true, 
and often he tells them to people who 
ought to know them, but that does not 
make him any more agreeable; some say 
it makes him even less so. 

But James Henry and his grandfather 
get on very well together, because James 
Henry wants to know about things and 
he is kind enough to his grandfather to 
let him tell him about them. That helps 
them both alongeand saves them from 
troubling other people a good deal. All 
their friends are glad that it happens so. 

For instance, James Henry gave his 
egg a beautiful chance the other 
day. 
didn’t see how Mr. Marconi could tele- 
graph without wires, especially across 
the Atlantic Ocean. ‘‘Do you know 
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He owned right up to him that he. 
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just how they telegraph with wires?’ 
his grandfather asked. 

Asking questions like that is another 
of James Henry’s grandfather’s disagree- 
able habits, but James Henny doesn’t 
mind it. He has discovered that he has 
to go through about so much of that sort 
of thing to find out what he wants to 
know. ‘‘No,”’’ said he, ‘‘ not quite, but 
I’ve always known they could do that.’’ 

‘Yes, you’ve known that a good while, 
haven’t you?’’ said his grandfather. 
“Well, the most of us are so used to 
seeing a good many machines do a good 
many things, that we don’t bother about 
just how they do them; we know that 
they do do them, and that is enough for 
us. Now, do you know what ether is?’’ 

‘The stuff that puts you to sleep,” 
said James Henry. 

‘‘T don’t mean that kind. The kind I 
mean is quite different, and I don’t think 
that anybody understands it very well. 
It is a substance which is everywhere; it 
is in the air and above the air, and it 
reaches to the sun and to the stars, and 
it is all through all other things, in the 
earth and the water and all solid bodies, 
When we move about, and when the 
earth and planets move,they pass through 
it, as lf it were a kind of jelly. No, of 
course, we don’t understand it, but it is 
the only way that men of science can 
account for a good many things. 

** Well, Mr. Marconi has made a ma- 
chine — I can’t tell you all about it, and 
it isn’t necessary—but the prettiest part 
of it is where he makes great electric 
sparks leap across from one brass knob 
to another, with quite a display of fire- 
works. He can make the sparks jump 
or stop jumping by pressing a key or let- 
ting it go. And when the sparks come, 
they set something to vibrating, probably 
this same ether. 

“So the ether vibrates, or pulsates, or 
waves — whatever you want to call it— 
and the waves of the ether spread out in 
all directions from Mr. Marconi’s ma- 
chine, just as the waves spread out in all 
directions on a pond when you throw a 
stone into it.’’ 

‘‘But they don’t spread in all direc- 
tions on the pond,’’ said James Henry; 
*‘they only spread sideways, not up or 
down.”’ 

‘* James Henry,’’ said his grandfather, 
‘* you will be the death of me, you think 
of so many things. How do you know 
they don’t spread down through the 
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water from where the stone strikes it, and 
up from where it touches the bottom? 
Well, then, these waves from Mr. Mar- 
coni’s machine spread out, not in a circle, 
but in the form of a ball. The first 
wave widens and widens in all directions, 
and while it is doing it another starts in 
the same way, and so they all go out and 
out, one after another. There area good 
many of them, too—perhaps one hun- 
dred million a minute, more or less. 
Now remember, whenever Mr. Mar- 
coni presses his key, off go these waves, 
and whenever he lets go the key they 
stop. Well, then, all that is needed is 
some machire which can feel these vibra- 
tions a long way off, when they come; 
and make a record of them, and then 
Mr. Marconi can tick out any message 
he likes, just as he would on an ordinary 
telegraph machine. 

‘* Now, attached to the macbine which 
makes the sparks there is a wire, which 
is hung as high up in the air as they can 
get it. I don’t think that anybody 
knows, even Mr. Marconi himself, just 
how much this wire is good for, or just 
what it is good for; but it does seem 
somehow to help those waves to get off, 
and to help them to go further when 
they are off. Then, somewhere away off, 
there is another wire hung up, and that 
helps to catch the waves, and an instru- 
ment attached to it says ‘tick, tick, 
tick,’ and tells what Mr. Marconi has to 
say. 
‘*Mr. Marconi thought fora while that 
the higher he could hang his wire the far- 
ther he could send his waves, but he about 
gave that up the other day, when he sent 
them right across the Atlantic. He used 
tothink, too, thatthe waves went through 
the air, but he doubted that when he 
found that a few houses or even a big hill 
in the way did not seem to trouble his 
waves at all. Soperhaps they go through 
the earth instead of the air. And then, 
when they sent the waves from Cornwall, 
in England, to Newfoundland, and Mr. 
Marconi held the wire by a kite string, 
the earth curved so much that there was 
a piece of it more than a hundred miles 
thick between the two places. So, as long 
as we don’t know just what the waves do 
go through, we say they go through the 
ether.’’ 

** You don’t seem to know much about 
it, anyway, do you ?”’ said James Henry. 

‘There is certainly a good deal of 
guesswork about it,’’ his grandfather 





answered. ‘‘I think that the men who 
have done all the work are a good deal 
puzzled about a good many things. But 
they have found that they can do a great 
deal, and I am sure that they will soon do 
a great deal more. 

* * 


* + 

As to charters and other things. After 
reading the papers on the day after New 
Year’s, and getting pretty well mixed 
up, James Henry had come to his grand- 
father. ‘* Tell me about the new city 
government,’’ said he. 

‘*Tell you what about it ?’’ his grand- 
father asked, pretending that he didn’t 
like to be disturbed, but secretly joyful. 

** All about it.”’ 

**T don’t expect to live long enough,”’’ 
said his grandfather. 

‘** Don’t expect to— Aren’t you feeling 
well ?’’ 

‘Why, if I should begin to tell you 
about the city government—there is the 
city charter, to begin with. Did you 
ever see the city charter ?”’ 

‘No; what’s that?’’ 

‘“*'The charter isthe book of laws for the 
city of New York. It is considerably 
more than twice as long as the New Tes- 
tament. It makes a bookabout as big as 
the directory, and to explain it to you, I 
suppose, would take at least six more 
books as big. But perhaps we can find 
out what a charter is without trying to 
know every little thing about it. You see 
the city is so big, and there are so many 
people crowded intoit, and they liveso dif- 
ferently from people in the country, and 
a good many of them live so differently 
from each other, that the city needs some 
special laws besides the ordinary state 
laws. So the state givesthe city a special 
set of laws ofits own, and that set of laws 
is the charter. Smaller places—towns and 
villages—do not need such special laws, 
and they can get on without charters. 
Other collections of people besides cities 
have charters from the State too. Large 
business companies have them, and clubs 
have them, and schools and colleges.”’ 

‘* But what right,’’ said James Henry, 
‘‘has the whole State to be giving laws 
to the city? Why can’t the people in 
the city just make their own laws?’’ 

‘That is a very interesting question,”’ 
his grandfather answered. ‘‘ It takes us 
a long way back. Wedon’t trouble our- 
selves with kings any more in this 
country, but we haven’t got away from 
all the old ways which came about when 
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there were kings. In the old days the 
sovereign—the power at the head of 
everything—wasaking. Now, although 
we have no kings, we have still sover- 
eigns. And our sovereign is the State. 
The State is our ruler and gives us our 
laws, just as the king in old times was 
the ruler and gave the laws, and does 
still in some countries, where he actually 
rules himself or somebody rules in his 
name. So it is the State which gives the 
city its charter, just as it gives its charter 
to a college which wants to teach young 
men, or to a company which wants to 
manufacture ploughs.’’ 

‘But if the State is the sovereign,’ 
said James Henry, ‘‘ what is the United 
States? I thought the President was in 
the place of a king. Why doesn’t the 
United States give the city its charter ?’’ 

‘That is another great big subject, 
and we can’t try to touch more than the 
edge Of it. The President is a much 
more powerful man, in many ways, than 
most kings, but he is not a sovereign. 
The United States is a sovereign. It is 


enough to say just now that in some 
things the United States is the sovereign 
and in some others the State is the sov- 
ereign. 


It is the United States which 
makes war and deals with foreign nations 
and collects dues; it is the State which 
gives charters. 

““We have a new charter now, you 
know. When New-York first became 
the great city that it is, they made the 
best charter they could for it. But when 
they had tried it for a little while and 
saw how it worked they thought that 
they could improve it a little. There are 
a good many changes which we needn't 
trouble ourselves about now. One change 
is that a new Mayor is to be elected every 
two years, instead of every four years. 
Another is that there is no City Council 
any more. The Board of Aldermen is 
likely to be quite enough to get along 
with. But there is one little change 
which I like particularly. The new 
charter has made a number of local im- 
provement districts and has given them 
names which have belonged to New 
York for hundreds of years. There are 
such names as Bowery, Greenwich, Cor- 
lear’s Hook, Bowling Green—names 
which make one think of the old days in 
New Amsterdam—that was what the 
Dutch called New York, you know— 
names such as you find in the Knicker- 
bocker History. You have not read the 
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Knickerbocker History of New York, 
have you?”’’ 

ec No.’’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t yet, if I were you. 
I think that you would find it rather dry 
just now. But read it in ten or a dozen 
years, and it will be as juicy as two dozen 
oranges and twice as delightful. Then 
you can read the city charter, too, if you 
want to. But don’t hurry about it.’’— 
New York Tribune. 


a —~>— 


WRITTEN LESSONS. 


SUPT. CHARLES A. WAGNER. 


AN anything be done to make written 
lessons less of drudgery and more of 
a help in the school? This or other like 
questions come to the writer frequently. 
An answer ought at once to be under- 
taken by some master of the science of 
pedagogy. Hewhoshall finally and sat- 
isfactorily dispose of the matter will per- 
form a service of inestimable value to 
grade teachers, supervisors and superin- 
tendents. It is the desire to make the 
need of such a treatise still more clearly 
felt rather than the hope of supplying it 
that has inspired this attempt to throw a 
few lessons from the book of experience 
into the form of a paper on the subject. 
The impression has somehow gotten 
abroad that writing a thing is the most 
effective way of causing it to be learned. 
By actual count seventy-five out of one 
hundred employment devices taken 
from a well-known Busy Work Manual 
impose writing in some form or other. Is 
it hard to believe that the child often finds 
himself in the same state of mind. as 
the young man who after the first day’s 
work at the forge regretted his choice of 
a trade, and—‘‘ wished he hadn’t learned 
it?’’ Certainly not, if three-fourths of all 
the work done is written. Written work 
needs to be discriminately assigned, but 
the ill-considered recommendations of 
such manuals are often adopted, consider- 
ation of why or how are neglected, and in 
the last analysis the fact of having seen 
the thing recommended in a book or 
paper is taken to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion. This recommendation of much 
writing has led tothe actual enslavement 
of the children in some schools. Writing 
cannot profitably be used as busy work. 
‘* Busy work,’’ says Dr. Brumbaugh, ‘“‘is 
the fertile friend of superficiality, and the 
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deadly enemy of all genuinely valuable 
mental culture.’’ Writing as ‘‘ busy 
work’’ is la waste of time, energy, mate- 
rial, and an opportunity to do something 
really worth while. 

Convenience of treatment suggests that 
we speak of written preparation, written 
study, and written recitation. Written 
preparation may beassigned to mean any 
exercise which is to be prepared in writ- 
ing, afterward to be handed to the teacher 
as a proofof preparation. Written study 
may cover any exercise which is assigned 
for duty, and is written from memory as 
atest of the study. Written recitation 
shall mean a class exereise written under 
at the eye of the teacher by all the pupils 
the same time. 

Written Preparation.—This ought 
strictly to be used only where direct copy- 
ing is impossible, and where original 
thinking is necessary to prepare the as- 
signed task at all. Such are problems in 
mathematics and analysis and parsing in 
grammar. ‘To prepare these imposes 
actual thinking, and copying from the 
book is not possible. Such work when 
done and handed in does measure prepa- 
ration as to quality and quantity. From 
the other school branches it is more diffi- 
cult to impose written tasks which do not 
permit copying. Writing answers to set 
questions on the text of a lesson, filling 
blanks in language exercises, and prepar- 
ing questions on an assigned part of text 
—these can sometimes be used. The only 
objection to them is, first, as an exclusive 
method; and, second, that usually the 
oral recitation and the teacher’s best 
questions are needed to make the lesson 
a success. So long, however, as an as- 
signed task imposes original thought in 
preparation it is on safe ground for writ- 
ing if the task is not disproportioned and 
the total of writing is not excessive. 

Definitions of all kinds and memory 
branches generally are not suitable for 
written preparation. To benefit the pupil 
and to strengthen him, the possibility of 
copying needs to approach zero, so that 
the teacher may properly join her pupils 
in the petition, ‘* Lead us not into temp- 
tation.’’ Pupils of the ages found in our 
grade schools, where this writing evil 
mainly exists, will write any exercise as- 
signed them; but even if written carefully 
such writing is not necessarily study. It 
is deplorable that many teachers and 
pupils think so. Have we not all seen 
the reading class come into the presence 
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of the teacher and declare with almost se- 
vere unction that they had written the 
lesson two or three times? And have 
they not been credited withstudy? And 
is there not the likelihood that not a 
single idea of that lesson got into any of 
those minds through the writing? 

Of the memory branches, spelling is 
perhaps most insistently assigned for 
written preparation. Certainly writing 
words five or twenty-five times is no assur- 
ance that the mind has dwelt upon them, 
that it has conscionsly studied them. Far 
from it. All such copying work is carried 
on by the lower and physical child. 
Watch the process. The pupil looks at 
his word, takes an-eye full—three or four 
letters—writes them from his fleeting 
figure memory, and dismisses them; he 
repeats the process until the word is com- 
pleted. There is a little evanescent mem- 
ory for the writing, but not for class. 
How can any idea have been conveyed 
when the word which stands for the 
idea was not present to the mind asa unit, 
was not conceived as a whole, but was 
seen only as detached and unrelated 
parts? If the word needs to be written 
more than once, every repetition lets the 
writing act fall one degree lower in the 
scale of automatonism; thought and at- 
tention may even wander to an entirely. 
different matter, and the writing of the 
tenth or fifteenth time go on serenely. 
Mere writing is nota proofof study; nay, 
it is often the cause of the reverse of 
study, namely, an aversion for it. The 
compulsion to write has engendered a fan- 
cied dislike for the lesson; as soon as the 
writing is done the book is closed and 
often closed hard. The pupil has done 
what was asked, namely, written the les- 
son; the paper lies before him; he thinks 
he has studied it.Establishing this mis- 
taken ideal of study is not the least of the 
evils which written preparation in mem- 
ory branches has bred. 

Probably the plan of written lessons 
owes something to the pracjice of Roger 
Ascham, a teacher of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The careful investigator will find, 
however, that Sir Roger excluded copy- 
ing rigorously. Or it may be that teach- 
ers think into the child’s copying act the 
similar process of their own mature minds 
when occupied in alike task. The teacher 
takes an entire English word into the eye 
at one time, and thinksof the child as 
doing the same thing; if the entire word, 
necessarlly the idea for which the word 
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stands. But does this happen? Look at 
an analogous case. Let a Greek word of 
eight or ten letters be put before a teacher 
to be written, the teacher knowing no 
Greek. Will the mature mind of the 
teacher take in the whole word as a unit 
aod write it? Will not rather two or three 
of the strange characters be written at a 
time ? And when all have been written, is 
it an assurance of knowledge of the word? 
It is true, the child knows the characters 
in which his word is printed, but his re- 
producing even familiar characters con- 
duces no more to an idea of meaning for 
the strange word than would the teach- 
er’s writing of the Greek term. Asa 
spoken word, the group of characters 
might have significance for the child, but 
until recognized through some medium 
or until related in some way to the child’s 
life, the writing of the word takes the 
time which should be given to the actual 
study—a pondering of the matter in hand 
with the mind concentrated upon it. 

Written Study.—The teacher can in no 
other way project himself and his influ- 
ence so far into the life of his pupil as by 
influencing him to form the careful habit 
of written study. It is the best available 
method of self-culture. With small chil- 
dren it needs to be used with due regard 
to their strength; under work of this kind 
the mind shows fatigue quickly at first. 
It is a form of discipline which must be 
largely self-imposed; it is therefore best 
adapted for the mature mind. The plan 
can be explained to children of all grades. 
Better yet, it can be exemplified in every 
school-room. Memory gems in literature 
afford a fine chance for its use by an entire 
school. When thoroughly understood by 
the children it may safely be recom- 
mended for use at home or at school, asa 
means of self-testing. Its value justifies 
high insistent recommendation of it to 
pupils in tasks adapted to their powers of 
attention. It begets self-control, self-reli- 
ance, and the valuable habit of thorough- 
ness. In this sense it was that Bacon 
said, ‘‘ Writing maketh an exact man.’’ 
The matter written by such a plan of 
study, however, should not be handed in, 
should not be the measure of the prepara- 
tion, and above all, should not be the 
subject of correction by the teacher. The 
fact of knowing the assigned lesson in the 
recitation must here be the proof of study, 
and the chief excellence of the plan is 
that a pupil can find his own mistakes 
and learn to correct them. 
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The asserted connection between writ- 
ing and remembering resides in the ante- 
cedent study rather than in the subsequent 
writing. The recall is not dependent upon 
tke contemporaneous recall of a motor 
aetivity, but is due to the concentration 
of attention in the act of study for recall, 
Ability to recall is due to impression, and 
this is limited by attention and interest. 
The act of study should proceed through 
interest to stimulate attention and to 
deepen impression. Writing directs at- 
tention to formsand characters in which 
thought must stand for written expression 
and therefore away from true study. On 
the other hand, repeated writings become 
purely mechanical, making no more im- 
pression on the mind than is made on the 
press while our morning paper is being 
printed. Inthe written study, then, the 
study is all-important, the writing a very 
subordinate part of the exercise. 

Written Recitation.—The chief advan- 
tage of the written recitation is that it 
permits much to be done in a short time. 
They should not be held too frequently, 
should not always be the same branch, 
and usually should not be all of one lesson. 
Each of these cautions will help to keep 
the quantity of writing small, and it is 
better to keep the plan for occasional or 
partial use tocorrect special evils like inat- 
tention, with the single exception of spel- 
ling, which may be mostly written. Ifthe 
teacher wishes to test the efficiency of an 
explanation made to the class, or to cut 
off all suggestion from the pupil while 
reciting, or to impress the exact form of 
any matter learned, she is driven to use 
the written recitation. Thelife and spirit, 
the ability to find individual excellence 
and shortcoming, the opportunity to make 
knowledge of a subject full and vital for 
all—these and other manifold advantages 
of the oral recitation should not be sacri- 
ficed for the written recitation except for 
one of the foregoing special ends, and 
should then be employed with due regard 
to the total quantity of the written work. 

Granted then that some written work is 
necessary, what of the correction of the 
papers? Iferrors are not sought out and 
corrected, carelessness and bad habits 
result. If the teacher corrects all the 
papers, it is a heavy drain on her time 
andenergy. ‘To repeat what has been 
said before—write only such things as are 
in themselves worth while, and these only 
in quantities directly proportioned to the 
time available for correction. This will 
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reduce the quantity of written work, the 
quality will improve proportionately, 
and correction work will thus be dimin- 
ished through two channels. 

Teaching, awakening, leading, guid- 
ing, these are the most valuable services 
for the teacher to perform. Examining 
piles of papers or books diminishes the 
amount of energy available for the higher 
functions. Stacks of papers to examine 
by the teacher, except in a regular exam- 
ination, are an evidence of two things; 
either too much work is written, or the 
pupils do not correct enough of their own 
work. No teacher is doing her duty by 
her pupils if she finds all their mistakes; 
for their own sakes they should find mis- 
takes for themselves; the work-a-day 
world demands this or will make them 
pay the penalty. Within the limits of the 
pupil’s ability the school can begin to 
euforce this responsibility. 

If the teacher reduces the written pre- 
paration in the branches adapted to such 
assignment to a quantity which will in- 
spire effort instead of suppressing enthu- 
siasm, and also toa quantity that can 
reasonably be examined in class, it will be 
possible to fire the pupil with the ambi- 
tion for perfect work, because that alone 
holds out exemption from correction. 
Teachers who habitually assign much 
writing should convince themselves by 
trial how completely small assignments 
coupled with appeals for the best effort 
stir the pupil and enlist his ablest en- 
deavor. If tothese be joined the penalty 
of correction of all errors not due to re- 
movable ignorance, and the grant of some 
special privilege for those who have no 
corrections to make, the whole moral 
machinery of the boy will work with his 
self-interest to avoid possible mistakes, 
and little correcting remains for the 
teacher. 

Every written lesson should be put to 
use, and the more fully the use appeals to 
the pupil, the better will be his effort. 
Problems and work prepared on paper 
should be recited from paper so that chil- 
dren can see a use in doing it. Each 
pupil can thus find his own errors, or an 
exchange of papers can be made where 
pupils have proved untrustworthy, thus 
further reducing the correcting work for 
the teacher. Carelessness should be the 
only cause for repetition of the work. 
Errors due to misapprehension or ignor- 
ance are hard to punish justly; it is hard 
to establish consciousness of the mistake 
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on the part of the pupil. Exact justice 
would frequently include the teacher 
among the punished for not having anti- 
cipated difficulties by a short explanation. 
If the source of the pupil’s error be re- 
moved and self-correction made possible 
to him, a high ethical standard in the 
room will impel him to correct and to 
hand in a correct paper, and he should 
then have credit accordingly. It is man- 
ifestly unjust to credit only the correct 
work found on first examination of a 
paper, afterward insisting on correction, 
but allowing nothing for it. The teacher 
who does so says in effect that correction 
is worthless, and the pupils quickly adopt 
the same standard and do the work worth- 
lessly. 

In this connection Dr. Schaeffer’s sug- 
gestions in ‘‘ Thinking and Learning to 
Think’’ are too pertinent to be omitted. 
On page 149 he says: ‘‘ Franklin’s plan 
of re-writing the thought of a book like 
‘The Spectator,’’ and then comparing 
his own sentences with those of the mas- 
ter mind, can be followed with great ad- 
vantage, because it lifts the burden of 
correction from the teacher’s shoulders 
and throws it upon the pupii, giving the 
latter the full benefit of the exercise.’’ 
Again, on page 150: ‘‘ The externals in- 
volved in putting sentences on paper can 
claim the chief attention in the dictation 
of standard selections from a_ school 
reader. This exercise enables the pupil 
to make his own corrections, and is worth 
a dozen in which the teacher makes the 
corrections, only to be cast aside after a 
momentary glance by the pupil.’’ 

Written work in each aspect, therefore, 
is indispensable to the good school. 
Used, it enables the pupil constantly to 
contrast himself and his powers with his 
equalsor betters, and to discover his weak- 
ness for himself. Abused, it does more 
than enslave the child. It dissipates his 
energy foolishly, sets wrong or low stand- 
ards of study, begets a habit of inattention, 
and induces great carelessnes in penman- 
ship. 

To write for preparation what cannot 
be copied; to write from memory after 
study as a test of study; to write only 
what is worth while—these are safe qual- 
ities to insist upon in a written exercise. 
To induce in the pupil an effort supremely 
good in whatever is worth writing ; to 
make the written exercise both moral and 
intellectual stimulus; to impose correction 
so thet the pupil will be the better for it; 
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and to discern clearly when and how a 
written exercise may be used to attain a 
given end, other ends being for the time 
neglected—these high aims it is both the 
duty and the privilege of the teacher to 
achieve. The written lesson is an ever 
ready means for their accomplishment, 
but the correction of papers from written 
lessons should no more enslave the teacher 
than should the writing enslave pupils. 


——_—~»> 


THE WAITING FIGURE. 


HOST of stars watching in the vast 
[A silence of the night; the earth, a great 
ball, still and white and dim with sleep, 
sweeping through illimitable space; fad- 
ing in the distance the long, faint glow of 
time, visible for a moment like a beam of 
light on a measureless sea ; suddenly an 
apparition, born of the night and the stars 
and the endless movement of the years as 
they steal out of eternity and recede again 
into its depths, which every man sees and 
no oneknows. The figure is vague, mys- 
terious, veiled from head to foot in soft 
radiancy; a form undefined and elusive, 
but with hidden nobility of line, molded 


like a goddess, and like a goddess shielded 


from the intimate gaze of men. About 
this sublime figure a mist, in which light 
and darkness are magically blended, 
floats, half revealing and half concealing, 
as if a soul were in the process of birth—a 
soul penetrated with strange, dim, obscure 
radiations of the remote past and waiting 
for the plastic touch of the future; old as 
the stars, but wearing the garb of immor- 
tal youth; bearing the impress of imme- 
morial years, and yet sensitive to the stir 
of the forces that play through the life of 
to-day, and to the shaping touch of to- 
morrow. A mysterious figure, seen by 
alland known by none, with a face that 
seems on the verge of clear revelation 
into familiar features, with intimations 
of lifelong acquaintance, and yet waiting 
for some final act of creation, some touch 
that shall define and fix and turn the 
plastic stuff of life into perfect distinct- 
ness and immortality. Beside every man 
the figure seems to stand silent, expect- 
ant, mysterious; waiting the impress of 
his hand; full of all nobility of line and 
feature; a shape for the touch of genius 
to mold into a beauty akin with the stars, 
and yet at the mercy of the hand that 
Strikes blindly, passionately, idly, ig- 
nobly; the stuff of immortality waiting for 
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myriad-handed time to mar or glorify; 
coming from the Infinite to set the eter- 
nal beauty again in the ways of men, or 
to bear again the old marks of those who 
waste and spoil and destroy the fair 
visions of the soul: the veiled figure of 
the New Year, standing mysterious and 
silent beside every man, under the vast 
and solemn arch of the midnight sky. 


i 


CENTRALIZATION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS.* 
HON. LEWIS D. BONEBRAKE. 

HE country-school problem is one of 

the most important now being con- 
sidered by the educators of America. A 
study of the population of every State of 
the Union will reveal a growing tendency 
toward urban life as against a distinctively 
rural development. The cities are gain- 
ing in numbers and wealth at the expense 
of the rural communities. The factory, 
the shop, the warehouse, the railroad, 
the paved streets, the distribution of 
water and light to every home, the cou- 
tact with the news of the world and the 
markets, the construction of edifices pub- 
lic and private, the organized city school 
systems, the opportunity for social life, 
and other motives more or less apparent, 
have conspired to produce congested cen- 
tres of population. Over against all these 
there have been the well known isolation 
of the farm, bad roads, bad postal facili- 
ties, uninspiring church services, unor- 
ganized schools, low prices for farm pro- 
ducts, and other matters more or less 
connected in thought and more or less 
recognized as important to the best of 
social conditions. Some of these tenden- 
cies were, in a way, recognized prior to 
the great Civil War; but they have been 
increasingly recognized in the last forty 
years of our national life. For the pur- 
poses of this brief paper it is not necessary 
to discuss them in detail. Sufficient to 
say that statistics amply confirm the 
claim that the city is being developed, in 
a measure, at the sacrifice of the rural 
community, the hamlet, and the village. 


*The leading paper in the Department of 
School Administration of the National Educa- 
tional Association last year at Detroit was by 
Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, State School Com- 
missioner of Ohio (State Superintendent), upon 
the subject of The Centralization of Schools, 
giving the history of the movement in Ohio. 
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This tendency was first made manifest in 
New England, where farming has always 
been a difficult undertaking. Of course, 
the rich, level lands of the West have 
invited many aggressive and ambitious 
young men to leave the older States ; and 
this also must be added to the tendency 
just mentioned. The traditions of the 
country school, with its one schoolmaster, 
with its twenty to thirty recitations a 
day, its small children learning the alpha- 
bet and its larger children mastering 
arithmetic and grammar and geography, 
its go-as-you- please course of study, its 
rough-and-tumble discipline, its spelling 
classes, spelling bees, singing schools, 
debating societies, and all that, are not 
yet entirely departed from us. Their 
memory lingers; and occasionally we find 
rural communities where such conditions 
obtain, reminding us of the early days of 
pioneer life and of our earlier American 
civilization. 

But, on the other hand, we are con- 
stantly confronted with changing condi- 
tions. The log school house is fast dis- 
appearing; and ‘‘the little red school 
house’’ is not what it once was. A 
network of electric railroads is rapidly 
providing inexpensive transportation fa- 
cilities for those dwelling in rural com- 
munities. Cheap telephone service is 
rapidly finding its way to farmers’ homes. 
The government is providing free rural 
mail delivery as fast as the resources of 
the treasury will allow, and soon our 
farmers will have added to their own rich 
inheritances many of those conveniences 
which are so much prized in cities and 
large villages. To such improving con- 
ditions we must add the grange, the 
farmers’ institute, free circulating libra- 
ries, and not infrequently lecture courses 
and Chautauqua circles. But these are 
all comparatively recent in origin, and 
their full significance is not yet compre- 
handed. ‘They are good, hopeful signs, 
however, of better rural conditions, and 
all have an educational and socializing 
tendency more or less pronounced. 

How much they may do to reclaim our 
despoiled rural districts and fill them 
once more with that peculiar strength of 
character, that virility and soundness of 
judgment and patriotism, so long asso- 
ciated with rural America, I cannot say ; 
but of this I am certain: they will tend 
to do away with the isolation of the farm, 
and bring some of the best things of the 
city to the country. 
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But what about the school system? 
Are there no hopeful signs for the farm- 
er’s boys and girls? My answer is that 
great changes in the schools of rural 
America are taking place, and at least 
three distinct phases are to be mentioned : 
first, better supervision, gradation, and 
inspection, which represent in a word 
what we call effective organization ; sec- 
ond, township and county high schools, 
which represent enrichment and exten- 
sion of the course of study; and third. 
centralization of schools and transporta- 
tion of pupils, which stand for many 
matters which it is the purpose of this 
paper to point out in as brief form as 
possible. 

Concerning the inspection of the work, 
it is proper to note that there are two or 
three types. County superintendency is 
one; township superintendency is an- 
other ; and a district-county superintend- 
ency is entirely possible where neither 
the larger unit of the whole county nor 
the relatively small unit of the single 
township is made the supervising dis- 
trict, and where the supervising unit 
consists of several townships grouped 
together as one district. The latter, a 
compromise arrangement, I personally 
consider as preferable to either of the 
others. 

In the matter of rural high schools we 
have two types: the township high 
school and the county high school. The 
former I consider preferable, as_ the 
young people can sleep at home and be 
under the constant watchful care of their 
parents. The township high school will 
also reach the greater number, and re- 
spond more readily to popular demands. 

As to the centralization of schools and 
transportation of pupils, there is much to 
be said. It is a part of the solution of 
the great rural school problem, and a 
very important part. It has great possi- 
bilities. Centralization of schools means 
the closing of the small separate country 
schools and the gathering of the children 
of a township into commodious structures 
usually located near the centre of the 
township. It also means the transporta- 
tion of the pupils to the schools in com- 
fortable conveyances. This phase of the 
country-school problem is provoking at 
present a great deal of serious discussion. 
A score of States now have laws touching 
this subject, most of them permissive in 
character. 

The first law on the subject was passed 
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by Massachusetts in 1869. The practice 
of transporting pupils at public expense 
had been in vogue for some years prior 
to that date, but it was not until 1869 
that definite legislative sanction was ac- 
corded to the movement. Other New 
England, western and northwestern States 
have followed in giving it legislative 
sanction. 

Some opposition has been met; some 
stillexists. But the movement has grown 
to be general in character. That I may 
not speak unadvisedly or in lavish terms, 
I have deemed it best to speak by way of 
illustration of that movement in connec- 
tion with my own State, as the history of 
Ohio is but the history of the movement 
elsewhere. And I know you will pardon 
the characteristic modesty of an Ohio 
man, as he seeks to give the ‘‘ Ohio 
idea,’’ now happily worked out in our 
midst, and in successful operation in 
many of our townships. 

As early as the year 1872 centralization 
was discussed in some of the Western 
Reserve counties of northeastern Ohio. 
On p. 163 of Hon. Thomas W. Harvey's 
report of the School Commissioner’s De- 
partment for the year 1872 there will be 
found the suggestion made by Mr. H. U. 
Johnson, one of the county school exam- 
iners for Ashtabula county, in the follow- 
ing vigorous recommendations : 

That something must be done soon by 
way of re-districting the townships, or for 

roviding for centralization of the schools 
in northern Ohio, is apparent to every care- 
ful observer. Our townships have from six 
to nine sub- districts, and very many of these 
schools are run, during the summer months, 
with from three to eight scholars. The 
winter schools are proportionately small. 
With this state of affairs no person can cre- 
ate any great deal of enthusiasm in his 
school work, and the authorities do not feel 
that they can pay the wages that qualified 
teachers demand. As a result all parties 
suffer. I am satisfied that some method of 
collecting the children of our rural districts 
should be devised by which they can all 
have the advantages of the graded school. 
Again, our school law should provide help 
for academies and seminaries in those com- 
munities where such schools are located by 
allowing the people to tax themselves for 
that purpose. For a long time to come 
there will be a demand for the work done in 
this class of schools, and yet, as matters 
now stand, the remuneration is not adequate 
to the labor required. 

Discussions of various kinds were in- 
dulged in for some years following. The 
conviction that the per capita cost was 
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too great in many of the districts was 
clearly recognized. The small daily at- 
tendance prevented interest and enthu- 
siasm. Many schools were inefficient. 
Finally, in 1892, just twenty years after 
the pertinent suggestion of Mr. Johnson 
was written, the real work of centraliza- 
tion was actually begun in Kingsville, 
Ashtabula county. The Kingsville town- 
ship Board of Education, being con- 
fronted with the necessity of providing 
a new school building, boldly undertook 
to test the practicability of their con- 
victions by providing transportation of 
pupils to a neighboring school. Their 
schools were small; the per capita ex- 
pense was unduly large. The new plan 
was therefore given a trial, and their 
pupils were transported to a neighboring 
village. The success of the plan was 
manifest from the beginning, but its le- 
gality was questioned. 

Accordingly, a special measure was in- 
troduced in the General Assembly pro- 
viding for the costs of transportation, and 
it became a law April 17, 1894. The 
measure applied only to Kingsville town- 
ship, Ashtabula county, and reads as 
follows : 

Section r. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, That any 
Board of Education in any towhship which 
by the federal census of 1890 had a popula- 
tion not less than 1,710 nor more than 1,715, 
of any county which by the same census 
had not less than 43,650 nor more than 
43,660 inhabitants, may, at their discretion, 
appropriate funds, derived from the school 
tax levy of said township, for the convey- 
ance of pupils in sub-districts from their 
homes to the high school of said township. 
Provided, such appropriation for any a 
district shall not exceed the amount neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the Board, for the 
maintenance of a teacher in such sub-dis- 
trict for the same period of time. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

You will perceive how intimately the 
high school was associated with this first 
bill providing for centralization. It is 
gratifying to note that the complete sys- 
tem thus installed has, in a measure, set 
the pace for other districts in the State. 

After ten years of successful experience 
it is also a pleasure to report that the 
people are thoroughly satisfied, and still 
adhere to their orignal conception of 
graded instruction for the children, anda 
course of study leading from a primary 
department to a high school under their 
own management and control. 
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In time the leaven spread. Other coun- 
ties and townships of northeastern Ohio 
became interested, and in 1896, in the 
next succeeding General Assembiy, a 
second bill on centralization was passed, 
known as H. F. 830, and was for the 
relief of the counties of Stark, Ashtabula 
and Portage. The wording of that meas- 
ure is as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the 
Board of Education of any township district 
situated in the counties of Stark, Ashtabula 
and Portage may, when in its opinion it will 
be for the best interest of the pupils in any 
sub district, suspend the school in such sub- 
district and provide for the conveyance of 
said pupils to such other district or districts 
as may be convenient for them, the cost of 
such conveyance to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of said district ; provided, the 
Board of any special school district in any 
county mentioned above may provide for 
the conveyance of pupils out of contingent 
funds the same as township districts afore- 
said. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 


Your attention is called to the provi- 
sion of this bill which permits special 
districts, as well as township districts, 
to provide for conveyance of pupils out 
of the contingent funds at their disposal. 
You will notice also the provision whereby 
the Board of Education is to become the 
judge of the matter. It is not necessary 
to refer the question to the people for a 
vote. The Board decides that question 
for the district. 

Another two-year period followed, and 
again the General Assembly of Ohio was 
in session. Such was the success of the 
measure for the counties of northeastern 
Ohio that the demand was general fora 
law which would apply to the entire 
Commonwealth. 

Accordingly we find that the General 
Assembly on April 5, 1898, passed a bill 
amending Section 3921 of the Revised 
Statutes so as to give to any township 
Board the right to suspend any school 
where it was deemed necessary and pro- 
vide transportation for the pupils. This 
very important law reads as follows: 


Section 3927. A map of each township dis- 
trict shall be prepared by the Board, as 
often as it may be necessary, in which shall 
be designated the numbers and boundaries 
of the sub-districts thereof ; the Board may 
at any regular session increase or diminish 
the number or change the boundaries of 
sub-districts, or may, when in its opinion it 
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will be for the best interests of the pupils in 
any sub district, suspend the school in such 
sub district, and shall provide for the con- 
veyance of said pupils to such other district 
or districts as may be most convenient for 
them, the cost of such conveyance to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of said district ; 
and any such sub-district which may be 
established by act of the General Assembly 
shall be governed by the provisions of this 
title, except that it cannot be changed or 
consolidated by the Board within three years 
after its formation, unless the written con- 
sent of two-thirds of the electors residing 
in the territory affected by such change is 
obtained. 

Sec. 2. That Section 3921 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed ; and this Act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

Under the general provisions of this 
law twenty-three townships are reported 
as being centralized, and I am satisfied 
that many more are partially centralized 
—how many I am unable to say, owing 
to imperfect reports. 

In the session of the General Assembly 
of 1900 another general law bearing on 
centralization was passed. It does notin 
any way modify the section just quoted, 
but it permits a different style of central- 
ization ; and already several townships 
have taken advantage of its provisions. 

In substance the law of 1900 defines 
“centralization” as being a system of 
schools in a township providing for the 
abolishment of all sub-districts and the 
conveyance of pupils to one or more cen- 
tral schools. By its terms it permits the 
township Board of Education to submit 
the question of centralization to a vote of 
the electors of the township, and upon 
the petition of one-fourth of the electors 
the Board must submit the question to a 
vote. Methods for providing a new cen- 
tral school building are outlined, a graded 
course of study is required, and permis- 
sion for a township high school is given. 
One of the noteworthy provisions is the 
abolition of the boards of sub-directors 
and the election of a township Board of 
five persons elected at large, the town- 
ship clerk and treasurer acting ex-officio 
as clerk and treasurer. 

The composition of the Board will pre- 
vent deadlocks. In so far as applicable, 
the village school laws of the State are 
to govern the schools, and said laws by 
common consent are among the best we 
have on our statute books. Already sev- 
eral townships have arranged to place 
their schools under this new law, and 
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inquiries recently sent out bring three 
replies, which follow : 

1. We are very favorably impressed; 
we expect better schools. 

2. It gives satisfaction. 

3. It works very satisfactorily. 

Now, in a general way let me sum- 
marize the conclusions reached by cor- 
respondence in Ohio and in other States. 
No attempt at accurate statistics is made. 
There is too much detail, and this is not 
the time or place to give figures. A com- 
mittee of careful and judicious educators 
appointed by the National Educational 
Association can get much valuable infor- 
mation by compiling available material 
gathered from all the States of the Union. 
Ohio will contribute its full share; so 
will Massachusetts, Indiana, and many 
other States. 

The movement toward centralization 
is generally approved in farmers’ conven- 
tions and by the grange. The farmers 
of America wish their children to be well 
educated, and once thoroughly convinced 
of the practicability of the new movement 
they will give it a fair trial and respond 
to all demands put upon them. In clos- 
ing let me summarize: 

1. Centralization encourages the growth 
of high schools, thereby giving the country 
boys and girls an equal opportunity of re- 
ceiving advanced training with those that 
live in cities and villages. 

2. Centralization encourages supervision 
and inspection of all work done, thereby 
encouraging definiteness of aim and secur- 
ing full return for money spent. 

3. It permits better grading and classifi- 
cation. 

4. It encourages an enrichment of the 
work, often giving to the pupils of the 
township music, drawing, and other special 
branches under special teachers elected by 
the township Board of Education. 

5. It fosters township libraries and pro- 
vides ready means for the distribution of 
good literature to both young and old. 

6. It invariably insures better teaching, 
and generally it brings to the teacher more 
and longer terms of employment. 

7. It invariabiy operates to keep the larger 
boys and girls in school, when otherwise 
they would be content with meager prepara- 
tion for life. 

8. It brings to the people of a township a 
certain community of feeling, a certain com- 
panionship and charity, which otherwise 
would hardly be possible. Sectarian and 
political differences are not so noticeable 
under the new as under the old régime. 
The people get better acquainted ; and fre- 
quently the same wagons which transport 
the children to school in the daytime will 





at night transport their parents to lectures, 
concerts, and other social gatherings. 

9. The improvement in apparatus, labor- 
atories, charts, blackboards, desks, furni- 
ture, heating apparatus, toilet arrange- 
ments, and matters of like kind is quite 
apparent. The Board of Education having 
but one building to paint, or shingle, or 
repair, naturally also there is saved much 
current expense. 

10. The school attendance is invariably 
much more regular, is of longer continu- 
ance, and teachers are very little annoyed 
with truancy and tardiness. 

11. The cost of maintaining the school, 
including transportation, differs according 
to local conditions, and reports are made 
sometimes showing more expense than 
under the old plan, and sometimes less. 
One of my enthusiastic friends reports that 
he would rather have one month under the 
new conditions for his children than a year 
of the old. 

12. The health and morals of the children 
usually are guarded better by the new 
method than by the old; the children are 
happier; they are better taught, and the 
people get larger returns for their money. 


—_—____.@—__ 


HOW SHALL WE THINK OF 
THE DEAD? 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Dear Dr. Abbott: For many years I read “ The Out- 
look’ aloud to my dear mother, Last winter she died. 
Will you make “‘ The Outlook”’ tell me how to think of 
her now; how best to endure the separation and give me 
all the reasonable hope of meeting her again of which 
you can think? R. C. 


I CANNOT do that; I can only tell you 
how I think of the dead. And I cannot 
tell you how I think of the dead without 
telling you how I think of the living, for 
my thoughts respecting the two are 
essentially identical; certainly my thought 
of the dead is founded on my thought of 
the living. 

It is the postulate of all my thinking 
that there are two worlds—an outer and 
an inner, a material and a spiritual, a 
world governed by inflexible law and a 
world of self-governed liberty, a world 
discerned by eye and ear and touch, and 
a world discerned by consciousness. If 
the philosopher assures me that these two 
are one, Ido not dispute him; perhaps 
they are; nay, probably they are; but 
in all my thinking I think of them as two 
worlds, co operative but contrasted. I 
think of the spiritual world as ever mani- 
festing itself through the material world— 
a perpetual but invisible Presence, veiled 
yet revealed in all phenomena: a love of 
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beauty in all forms of beauty, an intellect- 
ual skill in all mechanical contrivances, 
a true spiritual consciousness in all seem- 
ingly unconscious operations of nature ; 
an ever-present and eternal Energy from 
whom all things proceed—an Energy 
whose thought is in all Nature’s ingenui- 
ties, whose purpose is in all life-processes. 
I conceive of Him, the ever conscious 
Artist in every flower, the ever-conscious 
Artisan in all correlated forces, the All- 
Father in all history and in all lives. I 
conceive Him setting me off from himself, 
as a spark is struck by the hammer from 
the r-d-hot iron, to be, like Him, a lover 
of beauty and a creator of beauty, a lover 
of truth and an utterer of truth, a lover 
of righteousness and a doer of righteous- 
ness ; and yet, like Him, free to choose 
the ugly, the false, the unr’ ghteous; and 
because thus free, fitted to be His com- 
panion; able to be at one with Him or to 
separate myself from Him, able to think 
His thoughts, share His purposes, be par- 
taker of His life, or to be indifferent or 
averse to Him; capable of being His 
companion and His friend, and therefore 
capable of being His enemy. 

This spirit which has sprung from Him 
and makes me in my powers divine, how- 
ever undivine I may be in the use I make 
of these powers, also manifests itself in 
material forms. ‘These material forms 
may be the creation of my powers yet 
wholly apart from me, as is the picture 
from the artist; or my creation and in 
their nature at once a part of me and 
separated from me, as the song is at 
once one with and apart from the singer; 
or a part of the habitation in which 
I dwell and which I have built up and 
remodeled from within, as the eye when 
it flashes with the fire of anger or the lips 
when they part in the smile of love. But 
neither picture, song, nor smile is myself 
nor any true palit of myself; they are but 
manifestations of myself, as the flash of 
lightning or the flower of the field is no 
part of God but only a manifestation of 
God. The picture is not the artist, the 
song is not the singer, the smile is not 
the child; the smile is only a subtler and 
finer manifestation of the soul than any 
which the song or the brush can furnish. 

This is the postulate of all my think- 
ing—about God, about myself, about my 
fellow-men, about life. What I think 
about the dead could be comprehended 
only as one first comprehended this larger 
thought which includes alike the living 
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and the dead; the past, the present, and 
the future ; science, mechanics, art, and 
poetry ; nature, history, and biography ; 
God and the individual soul. 

If one accepts this postulate as, let us 
say, a hypothetical basis for his thinking, 
he can easily distinguish three vaguely 
defined stages in the growth of the indi- 
vidual. In the first stage the material 
organs minister to the life of the spirit. 
The spiritual life of father, mother, 
teacher, friend, is manifested by the eye, 
‘the ear, the touch, and through these 
avenues of approach the spirit of the child 
is developed. By means of these organs 
he learns to observe, to reflect, to reason, 
to feel, to purpose. If these organs are 
wanting, the process of development is 
much more difficult, though, as if to show 
that there is a spiritual life as well as a 
physical life, spiritual development is not 
impossible. In the second stage, such 
growth of the spirit as can be inspired 
through physical organs has been sub- 
stantially attained; and the organs are 
used as means whereby the still growing 
spirit ministers to other embodied spirits. 
By his painting the artist develops the 
latent love of beauty in others; by his 
voice or his pen the teacher or the orator 
develops their intelligence or their affec- 
tions. In the third stage the organs be- 
gin to appear as a drag upon the spirit. 
The artist is conscious of a beauty which 
he cannot interpret through the brush ; 
the poet of truths which he cannot frame 
into verse; the orator of a life which 
transcends all his powers of expression. 
While all others are praising his creations 
he is growing increasingly dissatisfied 
with them. His life has grown at once 
too large and too delicate to be expressed 
by the tools with which he is furnished. 
He longs at times for a subtler brush with 
which to depict beauty, a finer language 
than words afford to express his inex- 
pressible life. Moreover, as he begins to 
feel the need of finer tools they begin to 
grow poorer. His eye begins to lose the 
keenness of its vision; his hand the deft- 
ness of its touch; his sluggish brain re- 
fuses to obey his call, and the words which 
used to come in flocks at his bidding come 
slowly and singly or not at all. Some- 
times the spirit remains in its prison long 
after it has ceased to be a palace beauti- 
ful, as if to show us how dreadful this 
world would be were we all to live our 
life here after the material organs had 
ceased to be a help and had become 4 
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hindrance. But generally before this 
time comes the prison walls fall away, 
and the emancipated spirit enters upon a 
new though unseen habitation fitted for 
its larger development ; the dulled tools 
that are losing their valueare taken away 
and the worker is given a new equipment 
in the new world for the richer, finer life 
to which, after this brief earthly school- 
ing, he is called. The body, its purposes 
all served, returns to the earth from 
which it came, ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes ;’’ and the spirit, set free, enters 
upon the career for which it has been un- 
consciously preparing. 

**Will you make ‘The Outlook’ tell 
me how to think of hernow?’’ No! I 
cannot do that; I can only tell you how I 
think of the dead. I think that there are 
no dead ; I think that there is no death ; 
I think that there is no long and dreary 
sleep, no waiting fora future resurrection 
of a body which has served its purpose 
and has no future purpose which it can 
serve; that life goes on unbroken by what 
we call death; that the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ was not an extraordinary 
event, but only an extraordinary evidence 
of an ordinary event; that he was the 


firstfruits of them that sleep; that all 
rise from the dead as he rose from the 
dead and live as he lives ; that to die is 
‘‘to depart and to be with Christ, which 
is far better;’’ that every death is a resur- 
rection, and that to every spirit God giv- 


eth a body asit pleaseth Him. I think 
of death as a glad awakening from this 
troubled sleep which we call life; as an 
emancipation from a world which, beau- 
tiful though it be, is still a land of 
captivity ; as a graduation from this pri- 
mary department into some higher rank 
in the hierarchy of learning. I think of 
the dead as possessing a more splendid 
equipment for a larger life of diviner ser- 
vice than was possible to them on earth— 
a life in which I shall in due time join 
them if I am counted worthy of their fel- 
lowship in the life eternal.— Outlook. 


> 
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I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.— Whittier. 
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SUPT. W. H. HOCKENBERRY. 


“He that always toilsand never recreates is ever mow- 
Ing and never whetting ; laboring ,muchfjto little pur- 
pose.’’—Bishop Hail. 

Y dear friend, nearer the set than the 
rise of sun, never forget the pleas- 
ures of the springtime of life. If you are 
a teacher of the young, you are, more 
than any other men and women, called 
upon to remain young in your affections 
and sympathies. Among your recoliec- 
tions of long ago winter sports and amuse- 
ments around the blazing logs in the old- 
time chimney, do you not recall with a 
peculiar zest some of the catchy mathe- 
matical puzzle-problems going the rounds 
of the school district, from school to 
school, from fireside to fireside ? Of course 
you do, else that portion of your lifefdid 
not fully answer life’s great end. 

How long for a snail to reach the top of 
the well; how to get a fox, a goose, and 
a basket of corn across the river, one at a 
time, so that the fox would not eat the 
goose, nor the goose eat the corn. And 
then when it was desirable to go a step 
higher and more difficult, some bold boy 
would announce his ability to prove one 
equal to ‘wo and to do it algebraically, 
thus: 

Let 4 = 4. 
+7—a—0. 
Then x? —ax=0, 
also at—aq’=ov. 
Hence, x? — ax = x?—a’, 
Factoring, +(2—a)=(24+a)(4#—a). 
Cancelling, #2 ZT + 6. 
and Ba Oe, 
Therefore, I= 2. 


Then the bold boy dares you to find an 
error in his demonstrations. Do you see 
it at once? O that one might live over 
again a few of those halcyon days and 
nights ! 

Now, if you you will follow me ina line 
differing somewhat from the foregoing, I 
will give the result of a little study of a 
matter that has received but little atten- 
tion. There is nothing puzzling in it, 
though at first it may seem so. Perhaps 
you will doubt the truth of the statement 
when I say that there are many correct 
answers to the question, What is the sum 
of the numbers from one to nine inclu- 
sive? And when it is further stated that 
one of these correct answers is IOI, IOI, 
you will probably be ready to doubt with 
emphasis. Nor isit likely that you will 
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change yOur attitude of unbelief when it 
is asserted that sixty-three (63) is the cube 
root of 91,125. 

In order to clear up all doubt and make 
plain the whole matter, it will be neces- 
snry to understand the scales of nolation 
used in the problems just given. 

Scales of Notation.—There is an unlimited 
number of regular scales of notation and 
many irregular ones. At present we have 
to do with the former only. The Decima/ 
scale is the one almost universally used : in 
it the radix or ratioof a higherto the next 
lower figure is ten. 

The lowest scale is the Aizary, in which 
the radix is two; the next, the 7erzary, 
with a radix of three; the Ovarternary, radix 
four; the Ouinary, radix five; the Senary, 
radix six ; the Sep/enary, radix seven ; the 
Octary, radix eight; the Nonary, radix 
nine; the Decimal, radix ten; the U/ndenary, 
radix eleven; the Ducdecimal, radix twelve; 
and so on to infinity. 

Symbols Usad.—In the Binary the symbols 
are oand1; in the Ternary, 0, 1, 2; in the 
Quarternary, 0, I, 2,3; inthe Quinary, o to 
4 inclusive; in the Senary, oto 5 inclusive; 
in the Septenary, o to 6 inclusive; in the 
Octary, oto 7 inclusive; in the Nonary, oto 
8 inclusive; in the Decimal o to 9 inclusive; 
in the Undenary,o to t inclusive; in the 
Duodecimal, 0 toe inclusive, t and e being 
the arbitrary symbols for ten and eleven 
respectively. In every scale it will be noticed 
noticed that the highest symbol used is one 
less than the radix. To makea radix of 100, 
eighty nine new symbols would have to be 
agreed upon. 

Tilustration by Comparison.—The term 
units means the same thing in all scales, 
and occupies the same position at the right. 

In the Nonary scale; instead of saying 10 
units make 1 ten, we say— 

9 units make I nine 
g nines make | eighty-one 
9 eighty-ones make 729. 
In the Binary: 
2 units make 1 two 
2 twos make 1 four 
2 fours make 1 eight. 

Writing Smaller Numbers.—In writing 
small numbers in different scales, only a lit- 
tle mental calculation is necessary: thus, in 
the Decimal scale ten units is written with 
two symbols, 10; in the Nonary scale ten 

units is expressed by 11, because ten is one 
nine plus one unit; in the Octary it would 
be 12, because ten is one eight plus two 
units; in the Binary it would be 210, because 
ten equals two fours plus one two, plus no 
units. In all scales the principle is that a 
digit in the second place equals its product 
by the radix; inthe third place, its product 
by the square of the radix; in the fourth 
place, its cube by the radix; thus, in the 
Decimal scile, the number 3548 equals 3 
times the cube of 1oplus 5 times the square 
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of 10, plus 4 times 10, plus 8. And in the 
Nonary scale the number 7524 equals 7 times 
the cnbe of 9, plus five times the square of 9, 
plus two times 9, plus 4. 

Writing Larger Numbers.—When operat- 
ing with larger numbers recourse must be 
had to written processes; and first, 

Changing the Scale.—The number 77609 in 
the Decimal scale, would be written 38 te 5 
in the Duodecimal, t and e being the adopted 
symbols for ten and eleven respectively. 
The process of changing is as follows: 

12)77 
12)6467 + 5 units 
12)538 + 11 twelves 
12)44 + 10 144’8 
3+ 8 1728's. 

We divide the number and the several 
quotients by the radix (12) until the quo- 
tient becomes less than the radix; the last 
quotient with the several remainders in re- 
verse order is the number expressed duo- 
decimally, 38te5. Applying a principle 
already ote we have, 3 times the fourth 
power of 12, plus 8 times the third power of 
12, plus t times the second power al se; plus 
e times 12, plus 5, equals 77609. The first 
part of this written process is identical in 
principle with reducing a lower to a higher 
denomination in compound numbers ; the 
second part is the reverse of the first. viz., 
reducing a higher to a lower denomination, 
the ordinary process being as follows: 

3 8tes 

12 

44— 1728's 

12 

538 — 144’s 
12 

6467 twelves 

_ 12 

77609 units. 

Suppose we wish to change 243 undenary 
scale to the binary. In this case we first 
change to the decimal : 

243 undinary (11). 
II 
26 

II 

289 decimal. 

This is simply ‘‘ multiplying and adding 
in.’’ Next we change 289 to the binary (2): 

2)282 

2)144 two's, plus 1 unit 
2)72 four, plus o twos 
2)36 eights, plus o fours 
2)18 sixteens, plus o eights 
2 9 thirty twos, plus osixteens 
2)4 sixty-fours, plus 1 thirty-two 
2)2 128's, plus o 64's 
2)1 256's, plus o 128’'s 








The last quotient with remainders an- 
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nexed makes the numbers in the binary 
scale 10,100,001. 
& Fundamental Operations.—Find the differ- 
ence of 649 and 375 in both the decimal and 
nonary (9) scale: 


(dec.) (non.) 
619 : 801 
375 456 
274 = 334 
In the decimal scale the remainder is 274; 
reducing to the nonary scale 649 equals So1 
and 375 equals 456, and their difference is 
334. But how do we get 334? Remember- 
ing that we have to do with numbers in the 
nonary scale, we must ‘‘ borrow’’ 9g instead 
of to. Inthe unit column we borrow 9 and 
say 6 from 10 leaves four; ‘‘ paying back;’’ 
and again borrowing 9, we say 6 from 9 and 
3 remains; also 5 from 8 and 3 remains. If 
now we change the answer, 274, to the 
nonary scale we find it equals 334, acertain 
proof. 
In the nonary scale divide 736 by 27. 
26)736(26 
55. 
176 
176 


Finding the first figure of the quotient to 
be 2, we multiply 7 by 2, and have 14, which 
equals one 9 and 5 over to be set under the 
3; multiplying again, 2 by 2, and adding 
the one nine, we have 55 as the whole pro- 
duct. Subtracting, we say 5 from 12 leaves 
7, and 6 from 7 and 1. 

Ascertaining the second figure of the quo- 
tient to be 6, and multiplying, we have 42, 
which equals four 9's and 6 over to place 
under 6; then multiplying 2 by 6 we have 
12, or 9 and 3 plus the 4 to carry makes 17. 
Here, instead of separating the 12 into nine 
and three, we may say 12 with the four to 
carry is 16 which is 1 nine and 7 or 17. 

In the quinary scale divide 2124 by 11: 


11)2124 
143 and I remaining. 


After subtracting the remainder is 10; 
annexing the 2, the dividend becomes 102; 
remembering now that the radix is five, it 
will at once be seen that if the 1 standing 
to the left of the o were in the position of the 
0 it would become a5, making the dividend 
52; hence the next quotient figure must not 
be so large as to produce more than 52. 
There is no further difficulty in the opera- 
tion. By changing the number to the deci- 
mal scale and dividing, it will be found that 
the operation is correct. 

Our last Christmas bore date Dec. 25, 1901; 
using the nonary scale it would be Dec. 27, 
2542. Twenty-five equals tuo nines and one 
seven, 27; the method of changing 1got from 
the decimal to any other scale has already 
been explained. The same date in the 
binary scale is Dec. 11.001, 11,101, Ior,1or. 

t will be remembered that in the binary 
ile the only figures used are o and 1 ; and 





that the greater the radix the fewer figures 
are needed to expressa number. Thus in 
the decimal scale there are but four in 1go1, 
while in the binary there are eleven. In 
the centenary scale larger numbers can be 
written with few symbols; thus 28419 be- 
comes 2 mn, in which m and n are taken 
to represent 84 and Ig respectively. 

To use the centenary scale ninety-nine 
symbols are necessary, and as we have but 
ten in the decimal scale, eighty-nine others 
would have to be agreed upon. 

We will now explain the questions pro- 
pounded at the beginning; and first, What 
is the sum of the numbers from one to nine 
inclusive? The answer in the denary or 
decimal scale is 45; in the nonary scale 45 is 
written 50, because 45 is five nines and no 
units; in the octary scale 45 is written 55, for 
it is five eights and five units; the other 
correct answers in order in the succeeding 
scale are respectively: in the septenary, 63; 
in the senary, 73; in the quinary, 90; in the 
quarternary, 231; in the ternary, 1200; and 
in the binary, or scale of least radix, 101,101; 
that is to say, that when the radix is two 
the number 45 in the decimal scale becomes 
101,101. To make the change divide the 
radix as already explained: 


2)45 
2)22 twos + 1 unit 
2)11 fours + o twos 
2)5 eights + 1 four 
2)2 sixteens + 1 eight 
I thirty-two + osixteens. 


The last quotient with the remainders an- 
nexed in the reverse order gives the desired 
number in the binary scale, ror, 1or. 

We will next show how the cube root of 
91,125 happens to be 63 instead of 45. The 
**short cut’’ to this would be to change 45 
to the septenary scale, as above, and 63 
would be the result; but in this article ex- 
planation, and not short methods, is what is 
aimed at. First change 91,125 from the de- 
nary to the septenary scale, and we have 
526,446. Now find the cube root of 526,446, 
remembering that we carry one for every 
seven, instead of one for every ten: 

6? X 3002 = 1300 | 526,44€(63 
3 X 6 X 30== 1050! 426 
3°= __12| 300,446 
22362 | 100,446 


If the number 526,446 were written in the 
decimal scale, the first figure in the cube root 
would be eight, and not six, forin that scale 
the greatest cube in 526 is 512, the cube root 
of which is eight, but the number is ex- 
pressed in the septenary scale, in which the 
radix is seven instead of ten, and where we 
carry one for every seven. A little calcula- 
tion shows at once that six is the cube root 
of 426, which is the greatest cube in 526. 

In cubing 6, we say six times six is 36, 
which equals five sevens and one unit, or 51; 
then, multiplying 51 by 6, we say six times 
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one are 6, which, being less than the radix, 
is placed in the units place ; then, six times 
5 is 30, or four sevens and two over, 42, the 
whole product of 51 by 6 being 426. Sub- 
tracting 426 from 526 presents no difficulties, 
because there is neither ‘‘ borrowing’’ nor 
**carrving.’’ 

Find the trial divisor in the ordinary way, 
remembering that the square of 6 is 51, and 
that three times 51 is 213, because fifteen is 
two sevens and one, 21. The second part of 
the trial divisor is 1050, and in finding it, 
18 becomes 24, and 30times 24 is 1050; for 3 
times 4 is 12, equal toone seven and five, 15; 
three times two is six, plus one to carry, 1s 
one seven and none to carry, namely, Io. 
The square of three is nine, equal to one 
seven and two units, or 12. 

In finding the last figure of the root it will 
become less difficult if the 100 at the left of 
the dividend is changed to 70, when the 
question becomes, How often is 22 contained 
in 70? This is an altogether legitimate 
change, as italters novalues. In multiply- 
ing the complete divisor by three, no new 
difficulties are met with. 

Another IJllustration.—The names and 
order of places from right to left in the sev- 
eral scales higher than the duodecimal is as 
follows: 

Binary scale: units, twos, fours, eights. 

Ternary scale: units, threes, nines, twenty- 
sevens. 

Quarternary scale: units, fours, sixteens, 
sixty-fours. 

Quinary scale: units, fives, twenty fives, 
125’s. 

Senary scale: units, sixes, thirty-sixes, 
216's. 

Septenary scale: units, sevens, forty-nines, 

Octary scale: units, eights, sixty-fours, 
512’s. 

Nonary scale: units, nines, eighty-ones, 
729’s. 

DECIMAL SCALE: UNITS, TENS, HUNDREDS, 
1000'S. 

Undenary scale: units, elevens, 121’s, 
1331'S. 

Duodecimal scale: units, twelves, 144’s, 
1728's. 

Remembering that in any scale the high- 
est symbol used is one less than the radix, 
and that the number of symbols is limited 
to the same extent, it is readily apparent 
that using but two digits in each scale, the 
greatest number that 1s expressed will be in 
the binary I1, equivalent to 3 units, for one 
two and one one are three ; in the ternary 
scale, 22, equivalent to 8 units in the qua- 
ternary, 33, equivalent to 15 units in the 
quinary, 44, or 24 units;in the senary, 55, or 

5 units; in the septenary, 66, or 48 units; 
in the octary, 77, or 63 units; in the nonary, 
88, or 80 units; IN THE DECIMAL, 99, OR 99 
UNITS; in the undenary, tt, or 120 units ; in 
duodecimal, e e, or 143 units, t and e being 
symbols for ten and eleven respectively. 

Chambersburg, Fa.. 
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WHICH BACKGROUND? 





Lh the work of an artistic temperament 
it is easy to discover the background 
against which that work is done, because 
the background of the life of a sensitive 
man leaves its impress upon his imagina- 
tion. Wordsworth’s poetry is touched 
throughout with the elusive and mysteri- 
ous beauty of the Lake region, and Scott’s 
verse with the loveliness of that wild and 
beautiful scenery which he knew so well 
along the banks of the Tweed and among 
the southern Scottish Lakes; again and 
again one hears in Tennyson’s verse the 
roar of the sea along the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and one sees in the background of 
many of Titian’s pictures those mountain 
forms with which his youth was familiar. 
Ruskin has described in one of his most 
eloquent passages the loveliness of sky 
and sea which enveloped the young imag- 
ination of Giorgione, and gave his work 
its penetrating splendor. 

It is not within the power of every 
man to choose his background. Some 
men are born far from the majesty of 
mountains and the glories of the sea. It is 
impossible for some men to select their 
surroundings; but there is another back- 
ground than that of material forms, as 
there is another expression of a man’s 
spirit than that of tangible work; there is 
a background of thought and there isa 
life of the mind. Those who have spirit- 
ual or literary insight are able to discern 
in a man’s thought the background of his 
spiritual life; they know, if they have 
penetration, what images and ideals he 
sees in the hours when his mind is free 
and he lives in himself rather than in the 
expression of himself. One knows with- 
out being told what ideas were in the mind 
of Emerson when he gave free rein to his 
thought, and itis not difficalt to imagine 
what kind of images thrilled Carlyle in 
those lonely walks in the days when 
‘**Sartor Resartus’’ was being written. 
Great spirits dwell habitually with great 
ideas; these ideas are their chosen com- 
panions—the intimate friends of leisure 
hours; it is by contact with such ideas 
that the springs of inspiration are fed 
when they have been drawn upon; it 
is in the fellowship of such ideas that 
the ideals of life are purified when they 
have been tarnished. The deepest and 
richest part of man’s life is unconscious. 
A great deal of his most fruitful thinking 
goes on without his direction, and when 
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he is not aware that his mind is at work. 
The greatness of his nature and the value 
of his thought will depend largely upon 
what the mind does when he is not con- 
sciously directing it; will depend, in 
other words, on the ideas, the fundamental 
principles, the absorbing problems to 
which it reverts by instinct, by habit, and 
by affinity when it is free to select its own 
objects. These are its ba¢kground. No 
man can conceal himself; no man can 
hide the background of his mind, and that 
background of his own choosing. It 
lies in the power of each of us to live with 
the greatest ideas, the noblest ideals, the 
most inspiring achievements in the history 
of man, or to content ourselves with the 
mediocrities, the commonplaces, and the 
vulgarites of our time.— 7he Outlook. 


———————»>___——_ 


THE SUN’S DESTINATION. 


\ ORE than a century ago Sir William 
{Vil Herschel was able to fix roughly 
what we call the apex of the sun’s way 
in space, or the point among the stars 
toward which that way is directed. 
Herschel found that a comparison of old 


stellar observations seemed to indicate 
that the stars in a certain part of the sky 
were opening out, as it were, and that the 
constellations in the opposite part of the 
heavens seemed to be drawing in, or be- 
coming smaller. Therecan be but one 
reasonable explanation of this. Wemust 
be moving toward that part of the sky 
where the stars are separating. Just so 
a man watching a regiment of soldiers 
approaching will see at first only a con- 
fused body of men. But as they come 
nearer the soldiers will seem to separate, 
until they are distinct individuals. 

Herschel fixed the position of the apex 
at a point in the constellation Hercules. 
The most recent investigations of New- 
comb, published only a few months ago, 
have, on the whole, verified Herschel’s 
conclusions. Later investigators have in- 
creased the precision of our knowledge 
until we can now say that the present 
direction of the solar motion is known 
within very narrow limits. A tiny circle 
might be drawn on the sky, to which an 
astronomer might point his hand and say: 
Yonder little circle contains the goal to- 
ward which the sun and planet are has- 
tening. Their motion has been subjected 
to measurement, and is found to be about 
ten miles per second. 





But let no one think that the sun will 
ever reach the so-called apex. To do so 
would mean cosmic motion on a straight 
line, while every consideration of celestial 
mechanics points to motion on a curve. 
When shall we turn sufficiently upon that 
curve to detect its bending ? It is a prob- 
lem that we must leave as arich heritage 
to generations that are to follow us. The 
visionary theorist’s notion of a great cen- 
tral sun, controlling our own sun’s way in 
space, must be dismissed as far too dar- 
ing. But for such a central sun we may 
substitute a central center of gravity, be- 
longing to a great system of which our 
sun is but an insignificant member. 
Then we reach a conception that has lost 
nothing in the grandeur of its simplicity 
and is yetin accord with the probabilities 
of sober mechanical science. We cease to 
be a lonely world, and stretch out the 
bonds of a common relationship to yon- 
der stars within the firmament.—/opular 
Science Monthly. 


THE DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 
SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


HE Director is the business manager 

of the school system. In him is 
vested the power to do anything and 
everything necessary to the operation of 
the school as a business institution. His 
duties are both local and legal. He rep- 
resents the people, he also represents the 
State. But he is the representative rather 
than the servant of the people. While 
he represents them, he is under no legal 
obligation to obey their mandate. He 
stands as firmly upon the principle of 
uninstructed representation as a member 
of Congress. He is the person who directs 
educational affairs for them, not the per- 
son or thing directed by them. The peo- 
ple have the right to petition and to pro 
test, but not the right to dictate or direct. 
Herein lies the weakness of many Direct- 
ors. They think themselves under 
obligation to do what the people want. 
They fail to see that this obligation is 
political, not legal. The voice of con- 
science, judgment, justice and right, 
rather than the voice of the people, should 
govern the Director. Not what the people 
want, but ‘‘what the children need,’’ 
should be his motto. Men are often 
ignorant of their real needs. The voice 
of the people is not always the voice of 
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wisdom or the voice of God. When the 
people cried, ‘‘ Crucify Him,’’ the minor- 
ity who thought differently was very 
small. The Director may be in the min- 
ority in his district, but he may also be 
in the right. And right should never 
take instructions from wrong. The Di- 
rector represents the people, but he is 
their uninstructed representative. He is 
to think and act for them; to direct their 
affairs so that his district may secure what 
the children need rather than what the 
people want. The people often want 
cheap schools, cheap teachers, short 
terms, because these may be had for a 
low tax; but these are antagonistic to the 
real needs of the child. 

But the Director represents the State 
as well as the people. The State supports 
a school system in order that it may have 
a wise, virtuous, intelligent, patriotic citi- 
zenship. To this end it establishes the 
school and vests in the Director its com- 
plete management. True, it lays down 
limitations beyond which he may not go, 
but within these lines ‘‘ he is monarch of 
all he surveys.’’ He is practically unin- 


structed by the State, and, if conditions 
will permit, may make of his school a 


college. He is thus the complete, unin- 
structed and almost unlimited business 
manager of the school system. 

But the Director is more than the busi- 
ness factor in the school problem. As 
the business manager he practically con- 
trols its professional progress. With his 
hand on the financial lever, he may aid 
or retard this progress at pleasure. His 
vote means substantial financial aid for 
or against every improvement. It will 
enrich and expand, or impoverish and 
contract the curriculum. It means to his 
school a living, active, intelligent, pro- 
gressive, professional teacher, or a life- 
less, indifferent, mechanical bungler. It 
means growth or decay, life or death, to 
the professional spirit of education in the 
district. Hecan make of his community 
a valley of dry bones, of which the prophet 
may say with assurance, ‘‘ These bones 
can never live,’’ or he can make it one 
teeming with professional life and spirit. 
His influence is thus either positive and 
helpful, or negative and hurtful. He may 
either start, encourage and direct the pro- 
fessional side of education, or he may 
discourage, retard, hinder and stop it. 
He may either be a destructive force, or 
a constructive cause; a wise master- 
builder, or an arbitrary iconoclast. The 
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Pennsylvania school laws make all this 
possible. The supremacy of the local 
board is its fundamental principle. This 
principle makes the Director the com- 
plete, independent, uninstructed business 
manager of the school system, and at the 
same time vests in him the authority 
which indirectly enables him to control 
its professional progress. 

Responsibility of the Director. — Ac- 
cepted authority means assumed respon- 
sibility. To the Director, the measure of 
the former is surpassed only by the mag- 
nitude of the latter. This responsibility 
has a financial, civic, and moral aspect. 

The financial responsibility is recog- 
nized when we remember that the Direc- 
tor annually disburses in Allegheny 
county almost $1.500,000. 

The civic responsibility is greater even 
than the financial. The State is merce- 
nary. Its motives are egoistic. It sup- 
ports schools to makecitizens. From the 
civic standpoint, education is simply the 
training which the State gives to those 
who are to be its citizens, that the intel- 
ligence, advancement and civilization of 
one age may be retained and made the 
basis of still greater achievement. All 
civic progress depends upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the citizen; these de- 
pend upon the school; and the school 
depends upon the Director, who practi- 
cally controls its business and professional 
management. 

The moral responsibility of the Direc- 
tor is far greater than the civic. We are 
all consumers of the common stock of 
accumulated worth. He who contributes 
more than he consumes is a benefactor, 
while he who draws in excess of his con- 
tribution is a moral beggar. The world 
is getting better, because the moral ac- 
cumulations of the benefactors surpass the 
draughts of the beggars. Every child in 
every school will be either a beggar or a 
benefactor. His moral worth will depend 
upon his education, his education upon 
his school, and his school upon the Di- 
rector. Life is a warfare. Every child 
is a soldier. The battle is unto death. 
Shall the child be one of the victors, or 
one of the vanquished? Shall he godown 
the pathway of life morally and intellec- 
tually a strong, sturdy, stalwart giant, 
or a helpless, hopeless pigmy ? The Di- 
rector who provides the school, selects 
the teacher, and thus in a large measure 
determines the nature and extent of his 
education, must answer this question. 
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This responsibility is recognized in two 
ways. First, by the oath which the 
State requires the Director to take; and, 
second, by the almost unlimited power 
conferred on him by legal enactment. 
Relying upon the solemn obligation that 
he will faithfully and impartially perform 
his duties, the State proceeds to make 
him not only the business manager, but 
the prosecutor, judge and jury of the 
school system. Clothed with all this 
authority to direct the institution which 
is to shape human destiny and to mold 
human lives, it is highly important that 
the Director be a man ‘“‘ well-balanced 
with brains,’’ keen and accurate in his 
observations of educational facts, sincere 
in his convictions, correct in his conclu- 
sions, wise in his enactments, right in his 
decisions, and just in the performance of 
his important and manifold duties. 

In our examination of the Director as 
the business and the indirect professional 
manager of the school system, it may be 
well for us to attempt to analyze him 
more critically and discover his ideal 
qualifications. 

Ideal Qualifications of the Director.— 
1. He must have high ideals in education. 
These ideals will hold up to his admiring 
vision the necessary characteristics of a 
good teacher, ofa good school, and of good 
educational facilities. His ideal will not 
be realized. No idealever is. The mind 
may contemplate it as an ethereal vision, 
faultless, harmonious, symmetrical and 
complete. But while it may be thought 
out, itcan never be wrought out. As a 
mental will-o’-the-wisp it ever flits before 
us, luring us onward, receding as we ad- 
vance, ever escaping our grasp, and refus- 
ing to become an embodied reality. 
Visionary and ethereal as an ideal must 
be, it is nevertheless an essential require- 
ment of a good School Director. High 
ideals mean progression; low ideals, re- 
trogression. The former mean vigorous 
effort, healthful growth, boundless 
achievement; the latter feeble effort, 
stunted growth, arrested developmeut, 
retrogression,’ decay, death. 

2. The model Director must have keen 
perceptive power with which to discover 
the defects in the schools when compar- 
ing the actual with the ideal. The first 
step toward the ideal strength to which 
we would attain is a just appreciation of 
the weakness we possess. And the first 
towards educational progress begins in 
the complete discovery of the slow pace at 
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which we are traveling. Asa child can 
never be made to comprehend the knowl- 
edge possessed by the teacher until the 
teacher has first comprehended the child’s 
ignorance, so the perfections of an ideal 
cannot be even approached until the im- 
perfeetions in the real are discovered. 
The Director, therefore, must have keen 
perception, if he would note the lack of 
harmony between the actual and the 
ideal. 

3. The model Director must have good 
judgment with which to select and inaug- 
urate the necessary remedial agencies 
that will help him to realize his ideals. 
This is the day of fads. ‘‘ Small tonnage 
educational theorists have gotten far out 
from the shore on the sea of pedagogy, 
and having lost their compass, are guess- 
ing the way tothe desired haven.’’ Little 
progress will be made in realizing high 
educational ideals, if the Director adopts 
the plans of these dreamers, these vision- 
ary theorists and pedagogic fortune tel- 
lers. ‘‘ Sailing, not drifting,’’ should be 
the motto of the business manager of our 
school system. To do this he must equip 
his vessels with the best machinery, fol- 
low the truest charts, and have on board 
a most reliable pilot, in whose head is a 
compass tried and true. The equipment 
is the result, not of hap-hazard guess- 
work, but of a wise choice deliberately 
made by good common sense and sound 
educational judguient. 

4. The ideal School Director must pos- 
sess an intense personality. The con- 
scious determination of this personalty 
asserted through the will is what we term 
force of character. This must be distin- 
guished from force without character. 
Will, with the content of personality, is 
force of character; will, without this con- 
tent, is force without character. The 
Director should possess in a large degree 
this making, molding, moving power 
which is called force of character. In the 
language of Sam Jones, ‘‘ His ribs must 
be tied to a backbone, not to a dish-cloth.”’ 
This moral backbone must be flexible 
enongh for all legitimate purposes, strong 
enough to support the courage of honest 
convictions, and stiff enough at all times 
to refuse to participate in any log-rolling 
processes. Such a man, knowing the 
value of good school facilities, of a good 
teacher and along term, will, by the force 
of his character, the honesty of his pur- 
pose, the courage of his convictions and 
the intensity of his personality, convince 
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his Board and his community of their 
worth when compared with low taxes. 
A Director of this stamp is greater than 
his environment. He is the creator, not 
the creature of circumstances. His real 
power is not in his environment, but in 
himself; in his character, in his individu- 
ality, his attainments, his spirit, his per- 
sonality. The Director must have educa- 
tional wisdom manifested in his high 
ideals, his keen perception and his good 
judgment. But he must have zeal and 
personality as well as wisdom. Wisdom 
strikes when the iron is hot, zeal builds 
the fire and heats it. Wisdom seizes the 
opportunity, zeal makes it. Wisdom 
knows, zeal does. Wisdom weighs, zeal 
works. Wisdom spreads the sails to 
catch every breeze, zeal makes both the 
sails and the breeze. The Director 
must have both. He must either lead or 
be led by the educational sentiment of his 
community. And whether he is to be its 
master or its slave will depend very 
largely upon his zeal, his character, his 
individuality, his personality. 

All will agree that these qualifications 
are desirable and in a measure essential. 
And all will admit, I presume, with equal 
unanimity, that they are not possessed in 
the superlative degree by every Director. 
And yet the Director is not to be con- 
demned. In fact, he deserves praise, not 
censure. Much of the progress in modern 
education is traced to his wisdom, his 
zeal, his courage, and his faithfulness. 
His worth, however, has been due to 
himself, not to others. Is it not time to 
help him, to apply some aids from with- 
out that will cause his growth from 
within? The question I wish to ask, not 
answer, is this: Can we do anything to 
help the Director secure this necessary 
zeal and wisdom? Certainly the age de- 
mands a more careful study of this ques- 
tion, even if we are as yet unable to for- 
mulate a desirable answer to it. The 
study of the Director as a factor in edu- 
cation has received but little attention, 
and nothing practically has been done to 
help him. Much has been done for the 
child and for the teacher. ‘To aid them, 
the history of education has been written, 
its philosophy discovered, its science ex- 
plained, and the method of instruction 
outlined. We have normal schools, tech- 
nical schools and institutes for teachers, 
but we have nothing for the Directors. 
The beneficent results which these schools 
seek to bring about are often rendered 
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null and void, because Directors are not 
in sympathy with the spirit of progress 
they suggest. 

Necessity for Better Trained Directors.— 
If these qualifications are desirable, let 
us ask if there is any existing necessity 
for an attempt to help the Director along 
these lines. Without these qualifications 
he is often the embodiment of educational 
indifference, and educational indifference 
is the child of educational ignorance. 
The Director who possesses it has little 
interest in healthful progress. He has 
no educational ideals commensurate with 
the age, and worthy of attainment. He 
sees no defects and is able to suggest no 
remedies. His influence, therefore, is 
negative and hurtful, rather than positive 
and helpful. Heis a retarder rather than 
a Director, a hinderer rather than a 
helper. This is possible in our school 
system. The Director is its business 
manager. He has unlimited power. His 
word is law. His authority over its 
finances is absolute, his control over its 
professional progress almost as complete. 
The same law which makes it possibie 
for him to help, aid and direct, makes it 
possible for him to retard, oppose and 
hinder. His educational sin may be 
omission, commission, or both. Is it not 
time, then, instead of denouncing the 
Director, to do something to aid him in 
the better discharge of his duty ? 

If the Director is ever to be reached 
and helped to a higher and truer appre- 
ciation of his importance as a factor in 
education, and a wiser and better per- 
formance of his duties, it is evident that 
it will not be by sending him to school. 
It must be done for him largely in his 
home, and the press, the platform and 
the book must be the means by which it 
will be accomplished. This is a difficult 
problem. But every difficulty is a dis- 
guised opportunity. What, then, can be 
done to improve this opportunity ? 

1. Good reading matter prepared ex- 
pressly for the Director, should be fur- 
nished to him gratuitously. A Director’s 
paper, edited by the brightest and braini- 
est educational writer in the State, would 
do much toaid him. Books written from 
the Director’s standpoint on school archi- 
tecture, school hygiene, school sanitation, 
school reform and on kindred subjects, 
covering every phase of the Director’s 
work, would do much to interest and 
arouse, and prepare him for a better per- 
formance of his manifold duties. We 
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have books for lawyers, books for doc- 
tors, books for preachers, and bocks for 
teachers. Why not have some books for 
Directors ? 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
Director’s office is only temporary, and 
any effort to help him wili necessarily 
present many difficulties. We do not 
expect books and papers to accomplish 
the desired end at once, but they will 
help. 

Two books carefully read by a poor 
Danish boy whose only heritage was the 
poverty of his shiftless parents, made 
Hans Christian Andersen a great literary 
character, and gave to the world one of 
its brightest stars. The reading of a 
single book resulted in the establishment 
of the society of Jesuits. Loyola, a young 
Spanish nobleman, with a military edu- 
cation, was wounded at the siege of Pam- 
peluna. During a slow convalescence, he 
read the “‘ Lives of the Saints.’’ This so 
fired his religious. zeal that the whole 
trend of his life was henceforth religious 
rather than military. In sixteen short 
years the wounded soldier, by his fiery 
eloquence, his intense piety, his profound 
learning, and the well-organized society 
which he founded, practically controlled 
Europe, and made his influence felt in 
every part of the known world. The 
burning thoughts of a single book called 
into existence a system of education 
which in a few short years controlled the 
schools of Italy, France, Spain and Aus- 
tria, and for more than a century was 
the dominating intellectual power of the 
world. 

Books and papers may not do all that 
is desired, but they will do something. 
This is an age of organized movements 
to train the masses by courses of reading. 
The Chautauqua movement, the various 
reading circles, the scientific clubs, the 
women’s clubs and the correspondence 
schools, are not visionary schemes. They 
are successful institutions accomplishing 
much in their lines. The Cosmopolitan 
University enrolled twenty thousand stu- 
dents during the first year. Why not 
arrange a course of reading for the School 
Director ? 

Since the Director serves without pay, 
all this should be done for him gratuit- 
ously. How this is to be done is another 
difficult problem. But this difficulty may 
be the State’s opportunity. Perhaps the 
time has come when the State should 











undertake a part of this work. No State 
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publishes a better annual school report 
than Pennsylvania. But it is published 
in such quantities that many are sold 
annually as old paper. A little economy 
in this direction and in the publication of 
Bird books and Smull’s hand-book, would 
enable the State to do something for the 
Director. 

But is the State justified in training the 
Director at public expense? It is its duty 
to maintain at public expense a complete 
school system. The Director is a neces- 
sary and important factor in it. He is an 
essential part of it. And is not the duty 
of the State to the part—part of its duty 
to the whole? The State answered this 
question more than forty years ago, when 
it decided to send 7he School Journal to 
the Secretary of each Board. The ques- 
tion now is not the right of the State to 
help the Director, but how far this aid 
shall extend. Send 7he Journal not only 
to every Secretary, but to every Director 
as well. Have a special department in it 
for directors, or send them a journal that 
is a Director’s paper, looking at all edu- 
cational questions from his standpoint. 

2. The organization of Directors in 
counties and in the State will aid greatly 
in the effort to train them. In this way 
much has already been done. These 
organizations will in due time give 
recognition to the Director as a factor in 
education, and at the same time focus the 
study of educators on the school problem 
from his standpoint. Formation must 
precede reformation, and evolution, revo- 
lution. This work must proceed from 
within. The Director must be put to 
studying himself and his duties, ere the 
dormant seeds of truth will spring up 
into vigorous growth. Organization, 
agitation and investigation will help, but 
the main work must be accomplished 
through the agency of books and papers. 
This is a most important matter, and this 
deserves recognition and aid from the 
State. 

3. The institute or educational meeting 
should do more for the Director than it 
has yet accomplished. His presence 
should be required even at public expense 
at all such meetings, and the programmes 
should provide for the discussion of such 
subjects as would be of interest and profit 
to him. The time has come when it 
would be wisdom on the part of the State 
to compel the Director to attend the 
county institute one or two days annually, 
and to pay him for it. 
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These aids would prove helpful to all. 
A man's judgment may be almost infal- 
lible in one business, and utterly unreli- 
able in another. The unerring judgment 
which guides the successful farmer might 
prove the ruin of a large business house. 
And the fine intuition and the nice dis- 
crimination of the skillful physician in 
his profession, are often of little value in 
a broker’s office. The man then who is 
a successful farmer or a shrewd banker 
may rot always make a wise Director. 
As the business manager of the school, 
such a man’s judgment is generally ac- 
curate and reliable. But the Director is 
more than a business factor in the school 
problem. The location of a school-house; 
the question of its light, heat and venti- 
lation; the enlargement and enrichment 
of the curriculum; the professional, moral 
and intellectual qualifications of the 
teacher; these, and a dozen other ques- 
tions which the Director must decide, 
have elements in them which lie entirely 
without the field of ordinary business. 
They invest the dead formalism of busi- 
ness management with spiritual and pro- 
fessional life. To decide these questions 
aright, the Director must possess a pro- 
fessional educational spirit and sound 
educational judgment. These are not 
the results of good business methods in 
other avocations. They come to the man 
only who is in touch with the professional 
side of the educational world, who has 
some idea of its problems, and who 
breathes its sympathetic atmosphere. 
This touch is now established by the 
Superintendent and Teachers, and their 
efforts would be greatly reinforced by the 
paper, the book, and the educational 
meeting. 

Three separate and distinct elements 
enter into a sound and accurate educa- 
tional judgment. The Director who pos- 
sesses it must have clear and definite 
information upon the subject at hand. 
He must be able to recall that informa- 
tion when needed. And then he must 
be entirely free from all personal and 
political prejudice, that he may exercise 
that spirit of honesty and fairness which 
examines all sides of a question, and 
weighs all kinds of testimony, before 
reaching a final conclusion. But of what 
use is a reliable memory or freedom from 
prejudice, if the Director lacks the first 
element, the information which forms the 
real foundation of sound educational 
judgment? How can he judge of the 





merits or demerits of a question of which 
he has little or perhaps no knowledge? 
Beyond a doubt, the paper, the book, the 
educational meeting will help him to ac- 
quire this information, whether its source 
be observation, intuition, reflection or 
testimony. And this information is 
needed by all. The world of education 
is not entirely separate from the world of 
business, agriculture, medicine, labor and 
law. But there are sections of it that lie 
entirely beyond their confines. A knowl- 
edge of these sections and of the recent 
surveys and discoveries in this field is 
absolutely necessary, that he who comes 
from the farm, the office, or the shop, to 
dictate and direct the professional policy 
of the school, may do it with intelligent 
insight, nice discrimination, and sound 
educational judgment. 

The Director holds the balance of 
power in the school system. He regu- 
lates and controls its progress. He is 
expected to perform an important gratu- 
itous service to the State; and should not 
the State in return perform this import- 
ant gratuitous service to him? Without 
the latter we may scarcely expect the 
former. The Director cannot be expected 
to spend his money to help the State. 
Will the State be without that help, or 


: spend the money that will aid in securing 


it ?—Annual Report for rgor. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: NO. IV. 


HE teacher can be of great use to 
pupils by directing them how to go 

at the work of committing to memory in 
orderly fashion and on the good old prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Divide and conquer.’’ We some- 
times take a little poem by Longfellow, 
‘““The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,’’ 
which can be readily used to illustrate a 
simple method of learning or teaching a 
poem in a very short time, so as to know 
and place the stanzas in order or to give 
any stanza out of its proper order. A key- 
word or phrase is taken from the first line 
of each verse, and numbered upon the 
fingers or in the air, upon the windows of 
the room in the order in which they come. 
the pictures on the wall, the desks, the 
pupils themselves, anything that will 
serve as a mechanical aid in fixiug the 
attention; and upon these eight words or 
phrases in the poem named the school 1s 
drilled rapidly, fixing the verses by quick 
and frequent repetition, so as to recall 
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them promptly when ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘ seven,’’ 
* four,’’ ‘‘ two,’’ or any other key-word 
may be called for; then the first lines in 
their order and at random; then the 
verse, forwards and backwards in order 
of lines, until the entire poem is learned, 
and “‘ in the air,’’ so that it may be recited 
in concert, or different verses by individ- 
uals or classes, to afford variety. Every- 
body is awake with pleased interest, and 
surprised to find himself, it may be with- 
out having looked at a book, reciting from 
memory a choice thing which a brief hour 
before was utterly unknown. Has the 
hour been well spent which brings gain 
of thought and enjoyment for a lifetime ? 

Learn some good selection in prose and 
poetry each week. the teacher learning it, 
as well as the pupil, for the benefit to 
himself may be even greater than to his 
pupils. Let these be assigned a week in 
advance andappoint a period upon the 
programme of one or two hours, during 
which the selections are to be written 
from memory in books distributed for 
that purpose, with due attention to the 
arrangement of matter, punctuation, use 
of capitals, spelling, etc. Our own time 
for this is Tuesday, from 9 to 11 a. m., 
and nothiag is permitted to interfere with 
this exercise, which we regard the most 
important of the week. Weuse a special 
text-book for this the same as for any 
other formal branch of study, the ‘‘ Lin- 
coln Literary Collection,’’ which is in the 
hands of all pupils enrolled in the school. 

To many a life the strong words of the 
Psalms and the old hymns and familiar 
passages from the Scriptures and else- 
where, come back with healing and help- 
fulness at times of sorest need when no 
other helpseemsnear. These seeds were 
implanted in childhood and youth, to bear 
fruit an hundred-fold in mature life. We 
cannot spare or lose these lessons from 
the school-room. There must be time for 
the story, the poem, the treasured gems 
of thought and experience, which, after 
all, are the truest wealth of the world. 
Do something at it every day, have your 
pnpils repeat something, repeat some- 
thing yourself; have them work at some- 
thing under your guidance by keywords 
or otherwise until they know it without 
the book, and thus add to the treasures of 
memory and thought. It takes little time 
and means great result—vzo less for the 
leacher than for the pupil. 

Rev. David Swing, the late eloquent 
clergyman of Chicago, saysof good mem- 
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ory work, speaking from the heart and 
meaning every word of it: ‘‘ Much as we 
may have studied the languages or the 
sciences, that which most affected us was 
the moral lessons of our McGuffey’s 
School Readers. I cannot but wish the 
teachers had made us bound the States 
less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ position’ 
and the cube root, and instead have re- 
quired us to commit to memory the whole 
series of the McGuffey’s Eclectic Read- 
ers. The memory that does come up 
from those far-away pages is full of the 
best wisdom of time or of the timeless 
land. In those books we were indeed led 
by a schoolmaster, from beautiful maxims 
for children up to the best thoughts of a 
long line of sages, and poets, and natur- 
alists.’’ The following are the selections 
committed to memory for the dates named 
in the school whose work is here given. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exalts 
and embellishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild 
fox dug his hole unscared. Here lived 
and loved anothor race of beings. Be- 
neath the same sun that rolls over your 
head, the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate. Here the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and helpless, and 
the council-fire glared on the wise and 
daring. Now they dipped their noble 
limbs in your sedgy lakes; and now they 
paddled the light canoe along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred; the echoing 
whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death-song, all were here; and when the 
tiger-strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the tables 
of their hearts. The poor child of Nature 
knew not the God of Revelation, but the 
God of the Universe he acknowledged in 
everything around him. He beheld him 
in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his mid-day throne; 
in the flower that snapped in the morning 
breeze; in the lofty pine that defied a 
thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler 
that never left its native grove; in the 
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fearless eagle whose untired pinion was 
wet in clouds; in the worm that crawled 
at his feet; and in his own matchless form, 
glowing with a spark of that light, to 
whose mysterions source he bent in hum- 
ble, though blind, adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter sprang up 
in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the character 
of a great continent, and blotted forever 
from its face a whole peculiar people. Art 
has usurped the bowers of nature, and the 
anointed children of education have been 
too powerful for the tribes of the ignor- 
ant. Here and there a stricken few re- 
main; but how unlike their bold, untam- 
able progenitors! The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! and his degraded offspring 
crawls upon the soil where 4e walked in 
majesty to remind ws how miserable is 
man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from the 
land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council fire has long since 
gone out on the shore, and their war-cry 
is fast fading to the untrodden ‘West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. They are shrinking before 
the mighty tide which is pressing them 
away; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave which will settle over them 
forever. Ages hence, the inquisitive 
white man, as he stands by some growing 
city, will ponder on the structure of their 
disturbed remains, and wonder to what 
manner of persons they belonged. They 
will live only in the songs and chronicles 
of their exterminators. Let these be 
faithful to their rude virtues as men, and 
pay due tribute to their unhappy fate asa 
people.— Charles Sprague. 


OUR LIVES SHOULD WIDEN. 
Why should we ever weary of this life? 
Our souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act. 
If we live thus, of vigor all compact, 
Doing our duty to our fellow-men, 
And striving rather to exalt our race 
Than our poor selves, with earnest hand or pen, 
We shall erect our names a dwelling-place 
Which not all ages shall cast down again; 


Offspring of Time shall then be born each hour, | 
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Which, as of old, earth lovingly shall guard, 
To live forever in youth’s perfect flower, 
And guide her future children heavenward. 


Jan. 7. J. R. Lowell. 


LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
’Tis the last rose of summer, lefi blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions are faded and gone; 
No flower of her kindred, no rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 


I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on the 
stem, 

Since the lovely are sleeping, go, sleep thou 
with them; 

Thus kindly I scatterthy leaves o’er the bed 

Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and 
dead. 


So soon may I follow, when friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle the gems drop 
away, 
When true hearts lie withered, and fond hearts 
are flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit this bleak world alone! 
Thomas Moore. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home, 
A charm from the skies seem to hallow us there; 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 
Cho-—Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home, 
Oh, there’s no place like home. 


I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And feelthat my mother now thinksof her child; 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage 
door, 

Thro’ the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer 
me no more. 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
Oh, give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again; 
The birds singing gaily, that came at my call; 
Give me them, and that peace of mind dearer 
than all. 
John Howard Payne. 


OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 


Oft in the stilly night, ere slumber’s chain hath 
bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light of other days 
around me— 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, the 
words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, the 
cheerful hearts now broken; 
Cho —Thus, in the stilly night, ere slumber’s 
chain hath bound me, 
Sad mem’ry brings the light of other days 
around me. 


When I remember all the friends so linked to- 
gether. 

I’ve seen around me fall, like leaves in wintry 
weather, 

I feel like one who treads alone some banquet 
hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands deaé, 
and all but him departed, 

Thomas Moore 
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BUSY LIVES. 

Busy lives, like running water, are 
generally pure. Nothing willdo more to 
improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is often much 
like a piece of white paper upon which 
anything may be written. Don’t blot it. 
Those who have the “‘ best times’’ when 
they are young begin the soonest to nurse 
their rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge you must toil for it; if you 
want food you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure eomes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence. When one 
gets to love work his life should be happy 
and useful. Therefore learn to enjoy your 
work. ‘‘ Triumph and toil are twins.’’ 

Jan. I4. 


BRUTUS ON DEATH OF CASSAR. 


Romans, countrymen, and lovers! Hear 
me for my cause ; and be silent, that you 
may hear. Believe me for mine honor; 
and have respect to mine honor, that you 
may believe. Censure me in your wis- 
dom; and awake your senses that you 
may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly—any dear friend of 
Ceesar’s, to him I say that Brutus’ love 
to Ceesar was no less than his. If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Czesar, this is my answer: Not 
that I loved Cezesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Cesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Caesar were dead, to live all freemen? 
As Ceesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honor him; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. There are tears 
for his love; joy for his fortune; honor 
for his valor; and death for his ambition! 
Who is here so base, that would bea 
bondman? If any, speak; for him have 
! offended? Who is here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I 
pause for a reply. 

None? Then none have I offended. I 
have done no more to Cesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
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not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony: who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the ben- 
efit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth—as which of you shall not? With 
this I depart—that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.— 
Shakespeare. 


CROSSING THE BAR, 
Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
Turns again home. [deep, 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that,the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Jan’y 21, Alfred Tennyson. 


ORATION OF MARK ANTONY. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen! lend me your 
I come to bury Casar, not to praise him. [ears; 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, that Czsar was ambitious; 
If it were so it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest— 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men— 
Come I to speak in Ceesar’s funeral. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me, 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill; 
Did this in Ceesar seem ambition ? 
When that the poor have cried, Czesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an lronorable man. 
You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. What thls ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he wes ambitious, 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 
him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 





And men have lost their reason!—Bear with me; 
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My heart is in the coffin there with Czesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 


But yesterday the word of Czsar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 
But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Ceesar; 
I found it in his closet; ’tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament— 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 
And they would go and kiss dead Czsar’s 

wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it withiu their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle; I remember 

The first time ever Ceesar put it on; 

*Twas on a summer’s evening, iu his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii— 

Look! In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this, the well-belovéd Brutus stabbed, 

And, as he plucked his curséd steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it! 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Czsar’s angel; 

Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all, 

For when the noble Czesar saw him stab, 

Ingratiiude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty 
heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood,great Czesar feel. 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

While bloody treason flourished over us. 

Oh, now you weep; and I perceive you fell 

The dint of pity;—these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls! What, weep you when you but behold 

Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look ye here! 

Here is himself, marred as you see by traitors. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. [up 
They that have done this deed are honorable! 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not 
That made them do it. They are wise and 

honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator as Brutus is; 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that theyknow full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood;—I only speak right on; 
I tel! you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, 
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Aud bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Czesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! 

Jan’y 28. Wm. Shakespeare. 


> 





LOOKING ABOUT IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


DR. A, E. WINSHIP. 


M ONTROSE is one of the most beau- 
| tiful villages in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, located where earth wrinkled 
at random, making valleys in all direc- 
tions. It was an ideal five days I spent 
there in matchless October weather, with 
an audience in every session from 9 
o’clock Monday to 4 o’clock Friday. The 
County Superintendent, Charles E. Mox- 
ley, is one of the whole-souled young men 
whom the Pennsylvania system of super- 
intendence often brings to the front—a 
man of excellent spirit, with capacity for 
infinite detail. An incident shows how 
loyal the teachers of a county are to each 
other. Mr. Jones has been the superin- 
tendent of the Montrose schools for seven- 
teen years, and the men who are teaching 
in the county, and who appreciate what 
his leadership has meant, made a public 
presentation of a valuable gold-headed 
cane in a notable address which voiced 
their respect and affection. 

Juniata is one of the small counties of 
the State, with only 105 teachers, and yet 
Supt. Gorton has a way of combining 
forces with his neighbor counties so as to 
bring to Mifflintown talent such as the 
larger connties enjoy. The wonder is not 
that the institute is such a success, but 
that a county of its size can keepa young 
man of Mr. Gorton’s administrative abi- 
lity, scholarship and popular gifts. 

Lewistown is one of the notable sur- 
prises in Pennsylvania, or is it Superin- 
tendent S. L. Hanawalt? Be that as it 
may, the Mifflin county institute is one 
of the best in the State, comparing favor- 
ably with counties even four times its 
size. In the evening course this year, 
they had the Almondbury Bell Ringers 
of London, who, with their assistant en- 
tertainers, Miss Marcey and Mr. David, 
offer as artistic and delightful an enter- 
tainment as has been put upon any insti- 
tute programme. Indeed, Mr. Hanawalt 
put on these expensive and enjoyable en- 
tertainments. Of the lecturer for obvious 
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reasons I do not speak, and the citizens 
sustained the course by giving him large 
and enthusiastic audiences. 

Indiana is one of the delightful towns 
of Pennsylvania. It is the county-seat, 
the terminal of a nineteen-miles railroad, 
the seat of the third most important nor- 
mal school in the State; has always had 
some of Pennsylvania’s leading citizens 
among her residents, and is now the home 
of Mr. Jack, one of the influential con- 
gressmen from the Keystone State, and the 
Hon. John P. Elkin, who will be the next 
governor of the State, unless all signs fail. 
Here I spent a week of delightful summer 
life with the Snyders—Z. X. and wife— 
now educational leaders in Colorado; 
here is Sarah Leonard, the most eminent 
woman, probably, in normal school work 
in the State who came here when the 
school was established in 1575, coming 
with the reputation already won at 
Millersville. Here I have on four oc- 


casions eaten my Christmas dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Hammers, delightful 
friends, now of the normal school, who 
introduced me to the Shakespeare Club, 
with its devotion to literature and other 
things equally agreeable. 

Among the first citizens of Indiana is 


Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., former State Super- 
intendent, aud now the scholarly and 
efficient president of the normal school, a 
man of refined taste and noble spirit, 
whose personal and family influence is 
itseif a rare privilege for the 600 and more 
students who live in this atmosphere. 

Naturally one prizes especially the ac- 
quaintance, begun several years ago, with 
John P. Elkin, who is and has always 
been the most constant and pronounced 
friend of the schools of any political 
state leader in halfa century. Rearedin 
a country town, educated in the public 
schools, he took the regulation state ex- 
amination for teachers, taught rural and 
village schools, attended teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and cameto know at first hand what 
edncation is worth, and under what dis- 
advantages teachers labor. Never have 
the school interests of the State appealed 
to him in vain. 

A Sunday away from home is several 
shades denser in its loneliness than any 
other day, but it is easily transformed 
into a rich experience and a rare memory 
when it is passed in such a home as that 
of Dr. and Mrs. N. C. Schaeffer in Lan- 
caster. It is not to be wondered at that 
two Republican governors have defied 
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political traditions and prejudices and re- 
appointed Dr. Schaeffer state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. How little we 
really know of a man until we see him in 
his home, especially when it is a home of 
beautiful and gifted childen. 

How much life means when one consid- 
ers the many earnest, noble, delightful 
souls there are scattered up and down this 
broad land of ours, and how many of them 
one comes to know! The compensation 
of having the years go so swiftly is the 
deepening of friendships and the luxury 
of seeing those one cares for advance to 
positions of honor and trust. 

Pottsville will ever remain a pleasant 
memory of inspiring audiences and grati- 
fying associates. Only two other counties 
have so many teachers, and no other has 
such a massiveaudience, With more than 
840 teachers enrolled and in constant at- 
tendance and intense in their interest, one 
finds cause to be at his best. Superinten- 
dent George W. Weiss is one of the no- 
blest leaders to be met, a man of rug- 
ged honesty, of heroic devotion to his 
work, of fearless purpose to get the most 
and best out of every one in the educa- 
tional employ of the county.—J/. £. Jour. 
of Education, January 9. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


T is generally conceded that rural life 

is conducive to the development of 
many qualities of character that insure 
success in the various professions and 
responsible positions of life. Strange as 
it may seem, those who have been 
trained under the conditions of rural en- 
vironment and have gained more or less 
prominence in the world of affairs are 
loth to give to their children the same 
experience which contributed so largely 
to their own success. 

The students of sociological problems 
are much pleased to see that the great 
stream of humanity which flowed toward 
the tcwns and cities for some years is 
somewhat checked by a counter current 
now tending toward country life. Since 
there exist conditions favorable for the 
development of the sturdy and solid type 
of character in the country home, more 
emphasis should be given to the im- 
portance of good teachers in the rural 
schools. 

The boy on the farm should be led to 
see that the multitude of facts with 
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which he is more or less familiar are of 
equal if not of more importance than the 
volumes of data which lie wholly outside 
of his own experience. Furthermore he 
should be led to appreciate the things 
with which he has to do as being the 
direct products of the Creator’s handi- 
work, and not the artificial production of 
man’singenuity. These thoughts should 
lead him the more to commune with 
nature and nature’s God. 

With the free rural delivery of mail, 
the extension of the telephone systems 
into the country, the trolley car and the 
construction of better highways, we may 
reasonably expect a return of the appre- 
ciation of country life, such as was enter- 
tained by Washington, Franklin and 
many others of equal note. The influ- 
ence of the Farmers’ Institute will add 
much to the accomplishment of this end. 

The educational journals should be 
potent factors in urging the claim of the 
rural schools for the best teachers the 
State can provide. They should empha- 
size the value of the environment of rural 
life in the development of industrious, 
frugal, economical and loyal Christian 
citizenship. There is no danger to our 


body politic in securing the best condi- 


tions possible for the rural school. He 
who entertains any fear at this point 
looks through colored glasses.— School 
News. 
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DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. 
INSPECTOR JAMES L. HUGHES. 


ICKENS was England’s greatest edu- 

cational reformer. His views were 
not given to the world in the form of or- 
dinary didactic treatises, but in the form 
of object lessons in the most entertaining 
of all stories. Millions have read his 
books, whereas but hundreds would have 
read them if he had written his ideals in 
the form of direct, systematic exposition. 
The highest form of teaching is the in- 
formal, the indirect, the incidental. The 
fact that his educational principles are 
revealed chiefly by the evolution of the 
characters in his novels and stories, in- 
stead of by the direct philosophic state- 
ments of scientific pedagogy or psychol- 
ogy, gives Dickens higher rank as an 
educator, not only because it gives him 
much more influence, but because it 
makes his teachings much more effective 
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by arousing deep, strong feeling to give 
permanency and propulsive force to his 
great thoughts. 

Was Dickens intentionally an educator? 
The prefaces to his novels, the preface to 
his Household Words, the educational 
articles he wrote, the prominence given 
in his books to child training in the 
homes, institutions and schools; the state- 
ments of the highest educational philos- 
ophy found in his writings, and especially 
the clearness of his insight and the pro- 
foundness of his educational thought as 
shown by his condemnation of the wrong 
and his appreciation of the right in teach- 
ing and training the child, prove beyond 
question that he was not only broad and 
true in his sympathy with childhood, but 
that he was a careful and progressive 
student of the fundamental principles of 
education. 

Dickens discusses twenty-eight schools 
in his stories and novels. Clearly he in- 
tended to reveal the best educational 
ideals and to expose what he regarded as 
weak or wrong in school methods, and 
especially in child training. Dickens is 
beyond question the chief English apostle 
of childhood and its leading champion in 
securing a just, intelligent and consider- 
ate recognition of its rights by adulthood, 
which until his time had been deliber- 
ately coercive and almost universally 
tvrannical in dealing with children. 
Dickens attacked all forms of coercion in 
child training. He discussed fourteen 
different types of coercion, from the 
brutal corporal punishment of Squeers 
and Creakle in schools, of Bumble and 
the Christian philanthropist with the 
white waistcoat in institutions, and of 
the Murdstones and Mrs. Gargery in 
homes, to the gentle but dwarfing firm- 
ness of the dominant will of placid Mrs. 
Crisparkle. He condemns all coercion 
because it prevents the full development 
of selthood. 

Dickens was the first great English 
student of the kindergarten. He first 
wrote on that in 1855, before most of us 
were born. He it was who began the 
agitation of schools for the deaf, the 
blind and feeble-minded children. He 
advocated the first normal schools and he 
advocated music and manual training. 
‘‘Cramming’’ he discussed in ‘‘ Hard 
Times’’ and ‘‘ Dombey and Son,”’ ex- 
posing and condemning every phase of 
it. ‘‘Hard Times’’ is the best educa- 
tional book yet written in the English 
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language. 
the culture of the imagination and shows 
how even the parents frequently dwarf 
children by robbing them of free child- 
hood. His books are full of appeals for 
free children. The most profound edu- 
cational sentence ever written is his: 
**Do justice and honor to the nature of 
achild.’’ Dr. Strong’s school, described 
by Dickens, is the ideal school in liter- 
ature. 

Dickens helped to break the bonds of 
the doctrine of child depravity. This 
doctrine had a most distressing influence 
on educators. It was not possible to 
reverence a child so long as he was re- 
garded as a totally depraved thing. The 
child is no longer a thing to be repressed, 
but a thing to be developed. The philos- 
ophy which trains men to recognize re- 
sponsibility for the good in their nature 
is infinitely more productive education- 
ally than that which teaches men respon- 
sibility for the evil in their nature. 
Dickens was, through all his books, for 
the child. The poorer the child, the 
greater the need he revealed. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





HESE extracts are continued from 
the daily letters of Capt. Edw. W. 
McCaskey, quartermaster of the Twenty- 
first U. S. Infantry and depot quarter- 
master at Calamba, in southern Luzon. 
They are read with interest and inquired 
for. Capt. M. writes two sides of a let- 
ter sheet at intervals of an hour or two 
during the day, while busy with other 
things, and without delay to his other 
work, running two lines of thought about 
as easily as one. 


Calamba, October 4, 1901.—Rained nearly all 
night, though once I saw the moon. Getting 
run off to beach for the boat, baggage and 
some purchased rifles. Storm more quiet by 8 
a.m. Working cargo up from beach in lull, 
and getting train of eight wagons loaded with 
stores and forage. Want to get it all out with 
meat and rice at2 p.m. More boards of sur- 
vey, about six per day now. Patching up 
trains, 10 a. m., and hustling to get all sorts of 
wants filled. Got things going better at beach 
by noon, then met native boat. Fixed up 
Goolsby and his $5,000 gold and a lot of Mex. in 
bags. While he chowed, went back and met 
next boat, thirty hind-quarters of beef and some 
extras, also a big lot of clothing. Colonel Mc- 
Caskey, Adjutant Burnham and Hiram also 
came with this boat. Glad toseethem. They 
went out in Dougherty with mounted escort 
for Tananan; next Goolsby and his funds 
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and wagon for Lipa; then ration train of eight 
wagons and meat run. Busy afternoon. Have 
new landing place now. All awash at the 
beach. Walter’s sail-boat has sunk in the 
storm. Malo. He’s a sailor, you know, and 
he and Weeks had rigged up a fine little craft. 
Fixed up some money matters and papers of all 
sorts this evening. Taps gone, the soldier’s 
good-night. 

Uctober 5.—Moon and stars after midnight. 
Got work going early. Clear and hot, sun 
scorching already. Second run away at 8 a. m. 
for Commandante, mail and baggage and rifles, 
Sergts. Cline and Rollins, some discharged 
teamsters and blacksmiths, saddler and wagon 
boss. Muchos. Getting up clothing, commis- 
sary stuff and coal. Run to Cabayon broke 
down, must send it out again to-day with more 
stuff. Awful hot now, Io a. m., no air, sun 
burns into one, but the work goes fairly. Ex- 
pect blacksmith from San Tomas to-day, per- 
haps one from Manila. This strike just when 
we were very busy was a great play, but I think 
they are beaten. Expect twelve wagons in to- 
day, and we'll have them patched up manana 
Dr. Metzgar in from Pablo. No boatout. Will 
be with us until tomorrow. Also paymaster 
and clerk, money boxes and cavalry escort. 
Take them all in. Dougherty and wagon and 
some prisoners, guards, scouts and police to 
San Tomas. Raining again hard. Recalled 
some wagons on cargo. Fixing up native police 
with uniform and campaign hats, cords and 
buttons. Paper work galore. Had lull at 3 

m.; tried for nap but couldn’t make it. 
Usual patch work and fix up at stables. More 
rain at supper and retreat. More cargo to work 
and odds and ends of pay to make. Caples in 
on business, wants to move his stock up to Tan- 
anan and leave the worst cases here for me to 
bury. Taps. Pleasant evening with our guests. 

October 6.—Biz begins early. Rains during 
night, plenty of thunder and lightning. Brought 
Major Canby over for soldiers’ breakfast, and 
he enjoyed it. Sun fierce at 7a.m. Hustled 
around getting corral into shape and planning 
for the Majors, the money, mail and other 
things. . Mounted escort has started back to 
San Tomas. Got off engineer outfit. Many 
poor, sick mules, I fear, will fall on the way. 
It is hard to see them dying off in this fashion. 
More cargo for Tananan, Pablo, Tiaon, San 
Tomas and Lipa. Fiery hot. Row on in cook- 
house, 300 pounds floursby. Cooks just chang- 
ing, so there is an ugly growl. More mules 
dying. Major Cornman is Lieut. Colonel 24th, 
I hear, and we get Nicols He was at Fort 
Leavenworth when we went there in ’87. Paid 
scouts and drivers $138. Patching up train for 
to-morrow. Sorting cargo and fishing for a lot 
of stuff we lost at the beach in the big flood. 
Issued wood and five days’ hay and grain, and 
the men got it done in all the heat. Work hard 
and fast all morning. More board of survey, 
and more worry trying to get the engineer party 
off, poor mob of green men and bad drivers. 
Expect some horse medicines by next boat. 
Thunder storm towards evening, lightning fine, 
wind blew hard, then drenching rain. Taps 
gone. Went to hospital for a pleasant call. 

October 7.—From home gio days, 130 weeks, 
a long, long time away. Up early and got the 
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work going for a hot, busy day. McLaughlin 
talks of chowing in our mess. Hope he does, a 
good fellow. More engineer outfit to go, takes 
plenty of stuff; then a Manila run of guns, 
freight and small gear, and some soldiers ; then 
Freeman and Caples, mail and baggage on na- 
tive boat. Working cargo up from beach and 
sorting for train. Everybody has wants Mon- 
day morning. More boards of survey. Rush 
of all sorts. More trouble in corral. All sorts 
of people turn up in such a place as this. Be- 
lieve inadevil? Ofcourse I do, imps, ‘* posses- 
sion’’ and all that. I’veseen him in all colors, 
white, black, red, yellow, ‘‘ blue,’’ and shades 
between, the same wily, dirty, bitter devil. 
Have him thick around here sometimes, in good 
clothes and rags, in uniform and out of it. 
We'll get things straightened out though or 
‘“*bust’’ a few bars. Whew! but it’s hot. Must 
stop for noon rest and chow. Work up to dot 
now and three wagons ready at the beach. Ex- 
pect three boats in soou and one this evening 
with cargo and some cascoes. Weeks, McL,. 
and I were put on a hurry-up board of survey 
to engineer corral, to act on five mules and one 
horse. They were hopeless and suffering, and 
we had them shot. Scare ordersin. Only half 
the men can leave quarters at one time for 
meals. Rumors of attack on Cabayon. Boats 
in at 2 and 3 o'clock. Ration train to San 
Pablo, four wagons, and one each to Tiaon, San 
Tomas and Tananan, meat and ice wagons, 
quite a procession. Then McL. and Dr. Wil- 
liamson, five men and two packs, with meat, to 
Cabayon. Stables at 4 p. m., do the best we 
can with our poor, suffering, hard-worked ani- 
mals. Some guardhouse trouble. Two cits in 
canteen got busy and clubbed each other well, 
one badly hurt. Doctor sewed him up. Thun- 
der storm. Scalding hot nearly all day. More 
office and paper biz, then some disturbance in 
storeroom and at mess, no end of same. No 
importa. Almost through now, 5 p. m., men 
and mules at chow. All mounted men are out. 
We have about thirty men left who are able to 
walk. MclL. goes out again in the morning on 
a three days’ hike with twenty men, a doctor 
and rations. Taps. All joints closed and all 
quiet. There is a feeling of unrest. The na- 
tives know that we have scare orders, and that 
there may be trouble. Hope we get through 
right. 

October 8.—McLaughlin, Dr. W. and squad 
got back late, very weary and muddy. Then 
they fixed some plans for the hike to-day and 
got some stuff ready. Stars were fine, and 
moon rose 230a.m. Got out early. Helped 
K company off. They took three days’ rations 
and some new scouts, will break in the lazy 
ones. Took on five yesterday, poor lot. Dr. 
Watson, hospital man and medicines go with 
hike. Good luck and safe return. More claims 
in for rents. They must show ownership. Got 
the run of stuff and people and mail off to the 
beach at 8. Six teams working up cargo. 
Can’t find the freight that was buried by the 
sand in the storm and flood. Sun blazing hot. 
Some breeze, but gone now. Those mules and 
horses we shot were nearly all eaten up by 
natives. Likely to make them sick, perhaps 
cause death of some of them. Mail reported at 
Hong Kong, hope for good home news soon, 
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Up to noon hour now. 
Chow with Weeks. He was lonely too, and 
came over with me. Wagon up from boat at 2 
o'clock, with official mail, papers, some casuals 
and luggage. Hold them over until manana. 
Train in from up the road, twelve wagons and 
three ambulances. Bueno. Must patch them 
up. Caples in, too much talk, tired and must 
sleep. Half-dozen telegraph calls to answer, 
but dozed some. Meat to Lipa to-day 146 
pounds shy, wonder why. It has been a long, 
busy, hot day, glad it’s over and we are one day 
nearer home. Sunset lights were fine, and we 
are up to the gloaming now. Another ambu- 
lance and guard in from up the road, and all 
sorts of rumors. Callto quarters. Fairly quiet. 

October 9.—Father’s birthday. Be careful 
and go slow. Many happy returns Doster 
got in late from Lipa with prisoners and guard ; 
looks thin, but talks cheerfully. Boat also in 
late last night with grain and forage, need both 
badly. Got corral going early, fired a couple 
of drivers down there and hired new men. 
Chow with Doster, jolly as ever. Sun fierce 
already,7a.m. Early run off to boat, and now 
getting prisoners, mail and baggage and Doster 
and his outfit off to Manila. Cargo of hay and 
oats to be worked up to-day, and parts of 
wagons, big lot. Guard mount. Weeks old 
and I’m new officer of day. Some clothing 
shy. I shot adog belonging to the Presidente’s 
brother, big row about it. Noimporta. Boats 
late to-day. Have train almost loaded and 
three wagons down at beach. Boats in at 1 
p- m. with eighteen casuals. Loaded out grain 
and hay and a lot of horseshoes. Two ambu- 
lances of train and one wagon were light, so no 
one had to walk. All the push gone by 2 
o’clock. Cargo coming up every hour. Steam- 
ing hot, but breeze stirring. Bueno. Some 
very sick men in from Lipa and other points up 
the road. Fix them up here in hospital and 
send the worst cases to Manila to morrow. 
Must send in a signal corps man, too. Tried 
for a nap at 4, couldn’t make it, too many tele- 
grams and messages. Stables now, usual patch 
work and fix up of many items. Weeks in, not 
well. Men and mules at chow. None for me, 
stomach off duty. Noimporta. Lot of stores 
in on late boat. Sunset colors superb. Taps 
now. Have just been round to inspect sentries 
and guard, etc. Stopped at hospital with Weeks. 

October ro—Long, lonely night, awake often 
and enjoyed the stars. It was hot and close, 
with breeze now and then. Got the sick off to 
Manila by early boat. Poor wrecks! mostly 
bad cases of dysentery. Then to breakfast, but 
couldn’t eat. Fever, must dope some to get rid 
of it soon. Work on fast, getting cargo up from 
beach and sorting it for wagon trains. Sun 
frightfully hot, and we have been rushing 
things. Had to rest up for awhile. Some new 
boards of survey. K company glad to get back 
to full rations. Must issue rations to-day to all 
outfits here, and send some up to Cabayon. 
Boat in at I p. m. with casuals. Got out some 
mule medicine for Tananan, badly needed 
Driver pretty full, but think he can make it and 
get medicines through. Oh! butit’s hot. Drill 
and retreat over, safe fixed, telegrams answered. 
Town astir now, getting ready for market this 
evening and manana, Some fine horses just 


want letters always. 
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brought in, bought by Spaniards. Another 
fight at Lipa. Lieut. Harrison was forced to 
fall back, and Lieut. Bean has been killed. 
Sorry news. May he rest in peace, and all the 
good men gone! The body may be brought 
down to-night, to be placed in coffin here and 
sent to Manila by early morning boat. Life 
and death! How little we know what any day 
may bring. 

October 11. — Awake most of the night. 
Watched the stars, dozed some, slept a little 
and dreamed of home. Up at dawn and got the 
corral work going. Sun very hot by 7 o’clock. 
All sorts of wants to-day; getting out rations, 
clothing, etc. Trouble about rations of scouts 
and native prisoners. These useless scouts are 
all to be discharged and enlisted for three 
years. Many men whose time will expire 
within two months are going back on every 
boat. No more regiments for the present. Big 
markets on, lots of people and plunder. The 
natives are all ordered, it is said, to lay in stores 
for next year's campaign. The 21st has more 
dead to-day. Got K company away all right, 
hope they get through safe. Hot! Hades 
would hardly bein it here. Prickly heat bites 
mucho malo, but we can stand it so long as 
results keep coming. Expect three boats at 
noon and one this evening. Much freight and 
many people go through here both ways. Train 
goes out with Captains Hirsh and Estes, guards 
and luggage, seven wagons rations, three 
meat and ice, two quartermaster stores, with 
mounted escort and infantry on wagons. Wire 
reports another train coming down the road for 
more oats and hay, also some short-time men. 
Pablo sends a dozen, and St. Tomas; Lipa and 
Tananan sixty. The 20th loses many men. 
Capt. Galbreath and Lieut. Collins, with 16 
casuals and 12 sick men, came in about sunset. 
Fixed them all up and put away the train. 
Capt. G. and I looked over the ponies and 
papers, and he then went to supper with Major 
Cornman. Called some music, and invited up 
the three doctors from the hospital. Pleasant 
time, guests all seemed to enjoy it. Midnight, 
must get some sleep now. 

October 12.—Stars were fine. Up early and 
had several wagons and runs of stuff off to the 
early boat, then some baggage, mail and a blind 
driver by native boat at 8. More oats and hay 
coming now. Was to be officer of day, but too 
busy, so Weeks went on. Biz fast and furious. 
Train in at 10, will load out with oats for San 
Tomas and Tananan. Two boards of survey. 
Chat with Galbreath and the doctors at noon. 
Another scare order. Malvar said to be at Mt. 
McQuiling, six miles from here, and he has 
ordered out all men, boys and guns. Expected 
to make a strike mear here or San Tomas. 
Some 17th infantry reported hurt in a bolo 
rush. More wagons in at 4 p.m. Glad of it. 
Need all I can get these days. All business 
Closed earlier to-day. Extra guards on this 
evening, pickets, etc.; may be trouble, Fever 
and headache, will try to sleep. 

October 173. "Fever holds on this morning. 
Got train of oats off to San Tomas, then board 
of survey. Clearing up paper work. Bells 
galore. Lots of people going to church, few 
men. More bell-ringing and less Christianity 
to the square yard here than any other place 
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I’ve seen. Some breeze now, and looks like 
rain. Paid several hundred dollars on grass, 
also native linemen and others at Jo a. m., up 
to Sunday noon. It was a good, hard pull this 
morning, but we got the work out. Loaded 
out six wagons of Q. M. stores for Pablo and 
Tiaon, and six of oats for San Tomas. Capt. 
Smith, quartermaster 20th Infantry, in towards 
evening, also Lt. Otis of the scouts with a bun- 
dle of pay for Cavinta, many non-commissioned 
officers and men of the 20th, and three wagons. 
Fixed all up for chow and quarters. Pleasant 
party, jolly chat. Wind and storm, drenching 
rain. To-morrow is to bea fiesta. Major Corn- 
man fears an outbreak. Troops are to be held 
in readiness in quarters. Taps, all quiet now. 
Good-night. 
October 14.—Stormed hard. No sign of stars, 
Got some sleep. Got work going early, and 
20th infantry (75) men off on first boat. Biz on 
fast. More rain, damper on the fiesta. Funeral 
mass in church now with music. Went in 
awhile. Then a church procession, muchos 
people. Raining hard at 10 a. m. Getting 
cargo up as usual and sorting for train. The 
natives don’t want to work to day, but I have 
three small gangs going. There is a bad coun- 
try up near Aluminos, which is a road station 
for trains to stop and rest, guarded by a few 
soldiers from Pablo. We have had a full morn- 
ing’s work since dawn, and the heavy rain has 
made things slow up some. Up to noon hour 
now, and can take a long breath and a short 
rest. Three boats in, and two more with cas- 
coes coming this evening. Wagons coming up 
now. No letters, no papers. Doster back with 
lot of bundles, had no breakfast, so hurried him 
off to chow house. Train of fifteen wagons 
lined up now, except the meat, will start them 
slow. Another of these rocking storms that 
threaten to blow everything away. We've seen 
water enough fall, one would think, to run the 
earth; winds mad enough to wreck every- 
thing, if they could get their work in right; 
suns so hot that Old Sol can’t be more than 
half as far away as he used to be ; and mud—oh! 
But all that raises rice, which to these Filipinos, 
who know no better, makes amends for every- 
thing. We would be glad to get out of this. 
Speed the day! The country’s good for some 
things, as sunset, and moonlight, and starlight, 
and tropical luxuriance of vegetation ; but you 
can’t get a pint of Lancaster county milk or 
cream, or a pound of good home-market butter 
in all the islands. How big and glorious the 
old United States looks from here! and the 
old home places—what a Paradise they seem! 
Chat with Doster, funny chap, droll as can be. 
Stables at 4, very wet, quite a hole in corral. 
One more driver in jug, hope he sobers up by 
to-morrow. Train of four wagons just in from 
San Tomas for oats, load them out in morning. 
Walter wants ration train for Pablo. Storm 
still raging very fiercely at dusk, must be ty- 
phoon No.5. It’sacorker, and getting steadily 
worse. Wecan hardly hear one another talk. 
Several wires in, then line broke somewhere. 
I’ll not go out again to-night unless there is 
some emergency. Mcl, has just made round 
of guards and sentries. Hard on the wagon 
trains out in this storm, animals aud men. 








October 15.—Storm held on furiously until 
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near morning. Got all hands going about 
dawn, fixing up wrecks about corral and beach, 
and will soon have biz into line. Some fever, 
but no matter. Mail, casuals and baggage off 
to native boat at 8, then San Tomas train 
loaded. All hands seem to have come through 
the storm fairly, need clothes, will fix them up. 
No news from anywhere, wires gone. Another 
train loaded to go up the road. Hold Dough- 
erty and ambulance for mail and sent rest 
ahead. No boat yet at 2, wonder what’s wrong. 
Lines down to Manila, but working again to 
Batangas and out that way. Storm on again. 
Doster glad he didn’t get away atnoon. Heavy 
storm at Manila. No mail to-day, hoped to get 
home letters, lonely without them. More 
weather all about here. Call to quarters. 
Good-night, 

October 16.—Sat up late last night and talked 
of home and old times, and of getting back to 
U. S. Men die and go crazy out here from 
sheer homesickness. The best help for them is 
hard work. Bells at it hard to-day, religious 
procession, marching orchestra. Making up 
another train, and expect one in. Hot, close, 
damp, and all sorts of weather. Murder trial 
on now. McLaughlin judge advocate, trouble 
with his witnesses. Major C. released two na- 
tives whose wives brought in bolos, still have 
seven of these prisoners. Big clothing draw 
for Company A. Noon now, and weary, good 
day’s work already and results showing up 
well. Train of three wagons of supplies, two 
forage, one engineer stuff, moved off slowly in 
the rain. Meat coming up from boat to com- 
Dougherty hooked up 


missary, no ice to-day. 
3 p. m. for Doster, his scout and baggage and 
two casuals, also Pablo ambulance for mail. 


Here it comes now, seventeen sacks. Bueno! 
How glad we are to get letters and papers. 
Fine sunset colors. Wedding fiesta down the 
street, music and all the rest, well-to-do natives, 
seem happy. Have had good visit with my let- 
ters this evening. They brace me up as I read 
them again and again. 

October 17.—Some rain and lightning during 
night, stars bright towards morning. Yes, the 
best thing* this country has to show are its star- 
lit skies and its rising and setting suns. Sun- 
sets are heavenly at times. As for the rest of it, 
Noah's flood might be a good thing—wash it 
off and start over again. Out at daybreak, 
everything going. Caples and a cit engineer 
boss and escort of seven men in with wants. 
Oats train must go first. Expect Lt. Otis in 
from Santa Cruz in rush to catch mail for Lipa. 
He must catch mail to do it. Working cargo 
as usual. Murder trial on again. Major C. 
still expects attack, hope none comes. Two 
boards of survey. Big draw of clothes for A 
and K and detachment at Cabayon. Sent pack 
train out there just now with meat, rations, oil 
and clothing. Work on hard and fast Io a. m. 
Feel dizzy, too much sun. Sorting cargo for 
next train, potatoes, onions, oats, hay, bridge 
materials and other things. Another train 
coming down the road. Keeps people and 
animals on the move every day. Up to the 
noon loaf and chow now. Must get some rest. 
Biz lively againi p.m We’re up to limit on 
cargo at beach, coming up faster than we can 
stow it, piled out of doors now. Have it all out 
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on ‘‘task’’ this afternoon, and when they get 
through they can quit. I’m rather used up, 
must lie off for a few hours and rest, full of 
fever, must take some dope and try to sweat it 
out. Heat awful to-day. Don’t want any ther- 
mometer here, don’t want to know how red- 
hot itis. Big crowds in town. Patrol just put 
on. Took my dope and feel bum. Tried to 
read, but head in a buzz, so I'll turu in. 

October 18.—Long night and lonely, all sorts 
of fever dreams, but better now. Stars were 
fine till 2 a. m., then it rained. Market people 
kept coming in all night. Got work started at 
dawn. After corral, mounted detachment, and 
desk work were going, tried breakfast. Stom- 
ach wouldn’t take hash, so sent out for eggs. 
Lake higher now, rises after a heavy storm. 
Board of survey on spoiled commissary stores. 
Loading train for afternoon. Expect potatoes 
and onions in to-day. Must rush them up the 
road, as they are badly needed. Another train 
coming down now, noon. Have three wagons 
at beach for meat, ice and express biz. If any 
casuals, will work them out with train. Don’t 
want company to-day, only calomel and some 
rest. Natives are hurrying out of towu from 
market. Wonder what’s up. Lieuts. Shipp 
and Kensy went through in rush towards Ma- 
nila. Boatin, brings eleven sacks of mall, all 
for up the road, none for us but official. Got 
first part of train off, four wagons rations, two 
stores, six oats, hay, etc. Capt. Galbreath’s 
train in, six wagons, and six men of 20th as 
escort. Biz quit at retreat. Big zenith rainbow 
with the last flash of the sunset. Storm came 
from northeast and was very heavy. 

October 19.—Stormed furiously, but cleared 
up some towards 3 a. m. One boat in last 
night at taps and one at3a.m. Just heard of 
a fight at Lipa, several men and one officer hit. 
Wires are crossed, sent a detail after the break. 
Have San Tomas train loading oats and hay, 
potatoes and onions. Hope they get through. 
The rebels got our late meat run with native 
carriers last night, 1,000 pounds fine roast 
worth about $1co gold. Mucho malo. Guess 
we'll need a board of survey. There was no 
escort with it. Sent meat and sundries to Ca- 
bayon, pack outfit and mounted men. No news 
yet, 11 a. m., of the lost beef, guess they’re 
using itup. We’ll get square with them. More 
rain, but still hot and close. Got off another 
train of potatoes and onions at noon, and an- 
other party of men to search the country where 
the meat was lost, near Viga. Heard there is 
more bad news coming from Lipa. Hope wires 
may soon be working to end the suspense. 
Had another party of twenty men sent out at | 
p.m. to help hunt those meat thieves. Eyes 
hurt some to-day. Trains in from both roads 
Meat run back from Cabayon. Bueno. Wire 
still gone, sent out another signal party. Boat 
in. Lots of mail. Lining up train 2 p. m 
Twenty wagons sent up the road to day, twelve 
came down. Lieuts. Redmond and Miller in 
with money for posts. I got $3,580 gold. At 
last I have letters, Sept. 4-16. Trying to get 
out my returns for Sept. 30th. No couriers in 
from up the road and no wires yet. Detail in 
late in afternoon, found wrecked carts and dead 
bulls, but no meat, no natives, no drivers, al! 
gone. Perdido mucho malo! Had a couple of 
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quiet hours with my letters in evening. Mounted 
men in and wagon load of infantry. Wire still 
n. g., guess the natives cut it in the bush. 
October 20.—Moon and stars fine last night. 
Had to wear blue shirt, felt chilly. Got a 
wagon and escort off early toSan Tomas. Wire 
working again. Got mail, casuals, etc., off to 
Manila, then office and paper work. Too much 
big head and booze down at corral. Freeman 
will go back to U. S. soon. Dr. Ware told me 
last night that Colonel McCaskey at Tananan 
is suffering from malaria, the curse of this re- 
gion. Noon, another outfit is coming down the 
road. B Company, of 20th Regiment, was at 
Bocol, about a mile out, trying to trace those 
meat thieves. It looks now as if one of the 
Calamba rebel companies went up to Viga, 
stole the meat and brought it back to town on 
carts and pack ponies. We must stir these 
rebels up more lively, bad lot all about here. 
They pretend to be friends and hold office, but 
are all the while helping the enemy with money 
and supplies. Goolsby in with six men on 
horseback, tired, came from Lipa in five hours 
over bad roads. Fair dinner, beet tops, squash, 
etc. Casco of good-looking coal just arrived. 
We got some up in a rush and started the ice 
plant. Capt. Galbreath, Dr. Edgar and fifteen 
men B troop, 1st Cavalry, in. Fixed them up. 
Hot! but we pulled off our duds and are taking 
iteasy. Capt. G. and I have had quite a chat. 
He’s a fine soldier, and a man as well. After 
chow we called in a native orchestra and had 
plenty of music and a pleasant time. Then 
Galbreath and his outfit started for San Tomas. 
Grimes and B Company had gone by daylight. 
October 21.—Up at dawn and got the work 
going at the yards. Hustled Goolsby off with 
six men. They are to report for duty at Lipa 
by 10 a. m. Got off Dr. Ware in Dougherty 
with escort of six men to Tananan, also some 
casuals. They must be there byga.m. Plenty 
of patch-work to-day. Everybody wakes up on 
Monday and wants something ‘‘right away.’’ 
Getting clear, and helping all I can. Got mail, 
casuals arid some express off to Manila on na- 
tive boat, and some freight with two empty cas- 
coes with government tug. Bueno. We had 
heavy rain after midnight, and now hot sun 
and foul mud. No air stirring, everybody 
cranky and uncomfortable. Must wear blue 
shirt, very near a chill several times, and can’t 
afford that. Working up coal, coal oil, hay and 
oats. Rations loaded out. Growls from vari- 
ons sources. No importa. Murder trial on 
again. Witnesses swear they know nothing at 
all. Glad we are up to noon, for I’m getting 
weary. Long, hard, hot pull to-day, and I’m 
not very well. Tried to keep my temper fairly, 
and to be quiet and helpful. Hard at times to 
do, but we got results, and they count. More 
rumors of attack here. Hike has just been 
ordered. Pony train for Lipa, meat and mule 
packs for Pablo. Train of eight wagons lined 
up. Lieut. Mullen in with bag of money, has 
been to Pablo, goes to Banos and Bai next. 
Train of five wagons in, load with hay and send 
them back tomorrow. Stables on, one run- 
away, two mules broke things up badly. Re- 
treat gone. It is nearing sunset now, and about 
dawn at home. The day begins, they say, 
about the meridian of the Feejee Islands, and 
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comes this way, so that we have dawn about 12 
hours earlier than you. Two boats in with coal 
and hay. Got it uprather late. Hikers off this 
evening. Good luck to them. Watched the 
moon and clouds for awhile. Beautiful. 
October 22.—Awake nearly all night, some 
fever, rumors of trouble, and couldn’t sleep. 
Train off at 8 to San Tomas and Tananan with 
two officers and twenty men. Hikers in, very 
tired. More rain, no matter. Biz on lively as 
usual. Orchestra and drum parading now fora 
rich funeral. Many people on the streets. 
Chat with Major Beck and looked over some 
business. More weather coming. Landing 
very bad, but must get the stuff ashore. Lake 
rising fast, plenty of water. Sunset glory, then 
another sprinkle. Got Dr. Lyster off for Tan- 
anan on a special run. Another boat in with 
more coal. They are stocking us up all right. 
Need forage badly. McLaughlin got some 
music and asked us up to hospital, pleasant 
evening. Mooncame out awhile, then more rain. 
October 23.—Stormed hard all night, pouring 
down now as hard as ever. Got out early and 
started the work. Wire gone. Sent out a big 
squad with signal sergeant to find the break. 
Board of survey biz, lot of official mail, many 
wants. Raining very hard. Noimporta. Can 
get very wet only once, then stay wet. Must 
wear woolens, and they bite the prickly heat. 
Shy on horse medicines and more mules sick. 
Murder trial on again. Run to Cabayon to-day 
and one to Lipa this afternoon. Sayer has gone 
to Manila sick. Working up cargo, six cascoes 
there now. Hope to get clear at beach some 
day. Wire gone, can’t hear much from out- 
side. Heavy storm still on at noon, water 
everywhere. Trouble at beach, floods interfere 
greatly with work, can’t help it, do the best we 
can. Nosign of meat boat yet, must have hada 
breakdown. Lt. Winnaand Miss Lippert, nurse, 
in on native boat, also official mail and papers. 
More sprinkle, one casco of coal sunk, two bat- 
tered up, nine horses ashore, and eleven in a 
boat that is stuck in the mud. Big storm on 
lake. Patching up train for another pull up the 
road, loading four wagons with hay. Rain let 
up for awhile at 5 p.m. More hay and coal in. 
Rumors and wants of all sorts. More cascoes 
smashed up, one with 25 tons of coal sunk, and 
one of horses on top of it. Got the horses off 
safe and sound. No meat at all to-day. Story 
of a dozen boats of rebels fully armed. Guards 
doubled, pickets out beyond the town. Major 
C. has wired Parke to be on lookout, and gun- 
boat O’C. to be within reach, if needed. Insur- 
gents active of late. The murder of President 
McKinley did bad work here. Czolgosz gave 
the war new life, and has caused, and will yet 
cause, the death of many men. Foolish theo- 
rists in U. S. help it on, prolonging the war, 
and make it harder here for everybody. Every 
officer and soldier wishes it over, and peace re- 
stored. That can come in only one way. Uncle 
Sam has undertaken to do this job, and he’ll 
get it done. Then farming, lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing, railroads, business, commerce, 
schools, civilization, self-government so far as 
possible—that’s his programme as we see it. 
But these poor people don’t know enough to 
see it that way. They’ll need the strong hand 
for many a day. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
aufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


HE observance of McKinley memorial | 


day Wednesday, January 29th, was 
very general in the schools. Special pro- 


grammes of readings, addresses and music | 
were everywhere arranged in response to | 
the call of His Excellency, the Gover- | 


nor. Wehopeto learn that contributions 
to the fund have been generous, and that 
Pennsylvania contributes her full share 
to the noble monument that is soon to be 
erected at Canton, Ohio. 


THE successor of Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh as Commissioner of Education to 
Porto Rico is Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
also of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Lindsay has been assistant professor 
of Sociology in the University. He was 
born in Pittsburg in 1869, graduated 
from the University in 1889, then took a 
post-graduate course in Europe. He has 
been an active man and an earnest 
student in directions that have served to 
fit him for the work to which he has just 
been appointed. By virtue of his office 
he will be a member of the Senate of 
Porto Rico, of the Supreme Board of 
Health, and of the Governor’s Council. 


Co. Supt. W. A. SNYDER, of Clinton 
county, means to improve the spelling in 
his schools. He will revive the old-time 
spelling school in a series of contests. 
The teacher of each school in a district 
will select his three best spellers by any 
method he chooses. These will contest 
at some central point in the district, to 
determine who is the best speller in the 
districts, during the week of February 
roth. A small fund to defray the expen- 








ses of the successful contestants will be 
raised at this meeting. The final contest 
among the best from the districts will be 
held in the Lock Haven high school 
room on the afternoon of February 22d. 
But one pupil from each district will 
enter the final contest. The Lock Haven 
schools are invited to enter the lists. 
The prize winner must be a pupil in 
the schools during the present term. 
City Supt. Robb will preside, and Prof. 
Cleaver will present the prize. Let us 
learn to spell and read and write and 
cipher—these things at least, and other 
things as may be possible. 
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SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


T was with a chill of horror we heard 

of the accident to Supt. Samuel Ham- 
ilton. None but the victim himself can 
know the agony of such a moment, when 
the grinding wheels are upon him; and 
after, when, if he escape with life, the 
sense of loss comes like the rush of a 
flood as he lies stricken and helpless. It 


| is not the first time this remarkable man 
| has known bitter anguish of soul. 


But 
his work is not done. His courage rises 
indomitable; and we should not be sur- 
prised to know that his future will be 
even more successful than his past. Both 
feet gone in the old time would have been 
irreparable disaster, and also in our own 
time to many a man, but not so to Super- 
intendent Hamilton. He will soon walk 
again, and think and work as few men 
can. He was announced to open the 
Superintendents’ meeting at Chicago, 
February 25th, and in this connection 
the New England Journal of Education 
says of him: ‘‘ He is second to no man in 
the country in the office of county super- 
intendent. He has as large a salary, as 
large a number of teachers, and is as able 
a man as there is in this work.’’ The 
following note, which comes from him- 
self to Deputy Supt. Stewart, dictated at 
Mercy Hospital three days after the acci- 
dent, tells its own story of heroic purpose: 
BRADDOCK, PA., January 21, 1902. 
Hon. J. Q. STEWART, 

Kind Friend: I. deeply appreciate your words 
of sympathy and encouragement. My physical 
powers have served me well, and since the 
operation I have recovered most rapidly. I 
have lost one foot and part of another, but the 
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physicians assure me that by means of artificial 
feet I will be able to attend to the duties of my 
office as usual. With kindest regards, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL HAMILTON. 

One of the bicycle riders of the country 
who has attracted much attention, is a 
man both of whose feet have been ampu- 
tated and who uses artificial feet. Three 
years ago one of the boys of our graduat- 
ing class in the Lancaster High School 
lost both feet in a railroad accident a few 
days after graduation, both legs being 
amputated between the knee and the 
ankle. Within three months, or there- 
abouts, he came to visit us in the school, 
and we have since met him frequently, 
using neither cane nor crutch, walking 
quietly about his business, with an ease 
of movement that attracted no attention 
whatever upon the street. He moves 
along with even step, confident and 
happy. So it will be with Supt. Ham- 


ilton. The Pittsburg 77mes, January 18th, 
has this comprehensive statement : 


Samuel Hamilton, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, who met with a serious acci- 
dent at Mills station, Fourth street, Brad- 
dock, Wednesday last, while attempting to 
board a Baltimore and Ohio railroad train, 
is getting along nicely at the Mercy hospi- 
tal. Yesterday he sent to the school direc- 
tors of the county the following letter: 


BRADDOCK, PA., Fan. 78, 7897. 
To the School Directors of Allegheny County : 

Gentlemen—While en route to visit a 
school at Haysville by appointment on 
January 15, I met witha serious accident, by 
which I lost one foot and part of the other ; 
but by the ruling of an all-wise Providence 
I was ‘uninjured in any other way. This 
accident, however, will not incapacitate me 
in any manner for the performance of my 
duties after my limbs have healed, as the 
physicians and surgeons at the hospital as- 
sure me that I shall be able to walk without 
any difficulty whatever by the aid of an 
artificial foot. 

I am, therefore, still a candidate for the 
office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
and I trust that all my friends shall stand 
by me. Up to date I have visited over 500 
schools in 60 districts, and interviewed 470 
directors. The results of these interviews 
have been most gratifying, and I entertained 
no doubt whatever of my election on the 
first ballot at the convention on May 6, 
next, by a majority that would have been 
simply astonishing. 

If my work has been satisfactory and my 
service faithful, I earnestly solicit your vote 
and your influence. Let every director who 
felt inclined to vote for any other candidate, 
do so, as sympathy in this matter should 
have no consideration whatever. 
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As it will take two or three months for 
my limbs to heal, I do not expect to be able 
to personally visit any more schools this 
term. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL HAMILTON. 

Ex-County Treasurer W. S. Brown, who 
is Mr. Hamilton’s next-door neighbor and 
intimate friend, stated yesterday that he 
had no doubt of Mr. Hamilton’s election. 
He declared that the injured superintendent 
was somewhat sensitive on the matter of his 
candidacy, and stated emphatically that he 
didn’t want any one to vote for him out of 
mere sympathy for his injuries, regardless 
of his abilities to fulfill the duties of the 
office. Mr. Hamilton wants it plainly 
understood that he wouldn't draw the sal- 
ary if not able to dothe work. Mr. Brown 
stated that he never saw such remarkable 
courage as was displayed by the injured 
man, saying: ‘‘I was a passenger on the 
train. This train was an hour late, but 
reached the station just two minutes before 
the regular accommodation was due, and 
the passengers mistook the former for the 
latter. My two boys and myself saw the 
train approaching, and we ran. Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s boy boarded it ahead of me, and held 
the coach door open for me. Back of me 
was one of my boys. After entering the 
coach I happened to look out of the window, 
and saw a hat rolling away from the track. 
I was dumfounded, and the first thought 
was that it was my own boy, and that a for- 
mer misfortune had been repeated. I losta 
boy four years ago in the same manner. I 
pulled the bell-cord, and the train came toa 
sudden stop, and we ran out and found it to 
be Mr. Hamilton. 

‘*T helped to pick him up and place him 
on the train, and we bound his legs witha 
strap and handkerchief. He never lost con- 
sciousness, and was cheerful throughout, 
and thankfnl that the accident was not 
worse. The only pain he experienced was 
from stopping the free circulation of the 
blood. Soon after we had him up he com- 
menced talking about school affairs, and 
incidentally his candidacy, and he laugh- 
ingly said: ‘Well, Will, | guess I am done 
running now.’ I assured him he would re- 
cover, and he replied: ‘I will stump the 
county for sure now.’ He told me then 
that he didn’t want to take an anzsthetic 
while they were operating upon him, but I 
advised him to submit. He asked me if I 
would stay with him throughout the opera- 
tion, and I assured him I would. The acci- 
dent occurred at 7.49 a. m., and the opera- 
tion was completed at 1015 a. m. The 
patient, as well as his wife and I, have been 
deeply impressed with the kind treatment 
extended by every one connected with the 
Mercy hospital. 

“If the people who grumble against tax- 
ation for hospitals would take the trouble 
to go through that institution they would 
change their views. Their system is won- 
derful. The ambulance came to the depot 
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and the physicians made great haste. They 
carried fine blankets. His stumps were 
bleeding. The doctors wrapped those new 
blankets about the stumps as tenderly as 
sible. When we reached the hospital the 
isters rubbed Mr. Hamilton’s temples, and 
said cheering words that did him good. 
And the doctors were so careful about the 
operation! They used a big bundle of 
towels prepared with an antiseptic, and 
nobody touched the towels except the doc- 
tors. The nurses used pliers to handle the 
linen to prevent possible contagion. Those 
women had their hearts in their work, and 
didn't step around the pools of blood on the 
floor, afraid of ruining their skirts, but did 
their work quietly and made haste. Mr. 
Hamilton is by no means incapacitated. 
The entire left foot is off, but the heel of the 
right foot has been saved, and the operation 
was splendid. He will get well. It worried 
him to think that the general impression 
had gone abroad that he was yoing to die, 
and could no longer fill his position. No 
man is better adapted to the place. On 
Thursday afternoon I read to him a letter 
of sympathy from a friend. The tearscame 
to his eyes, and this was the first sign of 
losing nerve. It seemed to bring him toa 
realization that warm-hearted persons treas- 
ured his friendship.”’ 

Supt. Hamilton is descended from an old 
Scotch-Irish family. His father, Samuel, 
was a farmer in Washington county, Pa., 
who was born in 1809. He married Miss 
Mary Patterson and by her had eight chil- 
dren, Samuel being the third son and fourth 
child. The father died in 1865. He was 
reared on a farm in Plum township, and 
when 16 years old became a student at 
Laird Institnte, Murraysville, Westmore- 
land county, where he was graduated in 
1876. He taught in the district schools for 
a time, then for three years filled the posi- 
tion of principal of the graded schools at 
Chartiers, Allegheny county, and for four 
years was superintendent of the Braddock 

ublic schools. In 1886 he was appointed 

y State Supt. E. E. Higbee Superintendent 
of the Allegheny county schools, and was 
elected in 1887. He has held that position 
ever since, and is a candidate for re-election 
this year. 

He was married in 1886 to Miss Minnie 
McCune, daughter of John McCune, of 
Braddock. Mrs. Hamilton died in 1887. 
One child, Paul, was born to them. Mr. 
Hamilton was married about two years ago 
to Miss Marie Kennedy, a former teacher in 
the Braddock public schools. He is a 
Mason of the thirty-third degree, and one 
of the well-known members of the order. 

He is credited with being the first man to 
approach Andrew Carnegie on the gift of 
libraries. He was then — al of the 
Braddock schools, and through Captain 
Jones, manager of the Carnegie plant, 
received a check for $500 to establish a 
library in that borough. 
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DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 


HE Directors’ Department of the State 

Educational Association will hold its 
seventh annual meeting in the hall of the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, February 
12th and 13th. The duties of the School 
Director are too little recognized and 
understood. The responsibilities and the 
opportunities for good which the office 
affords are too Ilttle realized. It is the 
purpose of the State Directors’ Associa- 
tion to bring considerations like these 
prominently tothefront. In this connec- 
tion we commend especially the article 
by Supt. Samuel Hamilton, in this issue of 
The Journal, upon ‘‘ Duties of Directors.’’ 
We heard him address the Association 
last year in the interest of the revised 
Compulsory Education Act, which soon 
thereaftcr became the law of the State. 
Here, from a couch of more than pain 
and worse than illness, he speaks again 
to the School Directors of Pennsylvania. 
Give him a hearing, gentlemen ; and let 
not this earnest paper from the foremost 
County Superintendent in Pennsylvania 
pass unheeded by. The attendance at 
the convention should be very large and 
the representation general. The follow- 
ing is the programme of exercises : 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I2TH. 


10:30—Registry of Delegates—Rev. E. S 
Hassler, Corresponding Secretary, and H 
C. Grittinger, Treasurer. 

11:00—Devotional Services—Rev. E. N. 
Kremer, D. D., Salem Reformed Church, 
Harrisburg. 

1r:ro—Address of Welcome—Hon. John 
E. Fox, Harrisburg. 

11:330—Response—H. H. Rice, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Philadelphia. 

Announcements and Adjournment. 

1:30—Address—J. R. Spiegel, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Association, Greensburg. 

1:50— Address — His Excellency, 
Wm. A. Stone. 

2:20—‘‘ The Present Compulsory School 
Law and Methods of Enforcing It’’—Hon. 
John A. Wentz, Montgomery Co.; E. J. 
Smail, Braddock Borough. Discussion. 

3:20—‘*‘ How Can a Closer and More Intel- 
ligent Supervision of Our Schools be Se- 
cured?’’—Geo. H. Hugus, Greensburg. 
Discussion. 

4:00—‘‘The School A ppropriation’’—Hon. 
C. Tyson Kratz, Norristown. Discussion. 

4:330—Announcement of Committees, 
Nominations, Resolutions, Adjournment. 

7:30—Address—‘‘ Education in its Rela- 
tion to Citizenship’’—Hon. S. J. M. McCar- 
rell, Harrisburg. 


Gov. 
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8:30—‘‘ Physical Culture’’—Miss Grace 
— Normal School for Girls, Philadel- 


General Discussion—‘‘ How to Economize 
on the Use of School Supplies’’—S. M. 
Wakefield, Fayette Co.; Dr. A. S. Stayer, 
Aitoona ; S. W. Smith, Centre Co. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I3TH. 


g:00— Devotional Services. 

9:10—‘* The Value of Public School Libra- 
ries—How Can They Be Established ’’—Col. 
C. C. Pratt, Susquehanna Co. ; Supt. J. C. 
Taylor, Lackawanna Co. Discussion. 

10:00—‘‘ The Director’s Responsibility ”’ 
—(a) To Whom? (b) For What ?—Rev. Jno. 
A. Burnett, Wilkinsburg; Chas. F. Van 
Fleet, Philadelphia. Discussion. 

11:00—Reports of Committees on Nomina- 
tions and Election of Officers, on Resolu- 
tions, on Legislation, on Public School 
Libraries. Adjournment. 

1:30—‘‘ The Advantages of Music, Draw- 
ing and Art Work in Our Schools ’’—Mrs. W. 
H. Collins, Delaware Co. ; Hon. Wm. Field 
Shay, Northumberland Co. Discussion. 

2:30—General Discussion: 1. ‘‘ Does the 
Community Get the Worth of the Money - 
Expends on Its Schools TL 6 R. L. 
Myers, naar ie.. 4 Quigley, 
Delaware Co. “Ts the Teacher’ sC alling 
a Profession ?--Wm. Chandler, Lancaster 
Co. : John A. Rine, Union Co. 

3:30—Address—‘‘What Are the Hin- 
drances to Our Educational Advancement ?”’ 
—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. of Public In- 
struction. 

Announcements and Adjournment. 


If any lists of delegates have not yet 
been forwarded, they should be sent a/ 
once to Rev. E. S. Hassler, at Keim, Pa., 
who will also give information as to ex- 
cursion rates. The Bolton House will be 
headquarters, and with other hotels offers 
reduced rates. Send stamp for program. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


UST as we go to press, Supt. Berkey 

sends us the programme of the Con- 
~ vention of the Department of City and 
Borough Superintendents, to be held in 
the High School Auditorium at Johns- 
town, on March sth, 6th and 7th, begin- 
ning on Wednesday evening and clos- 
ing on Friday afternoon. The officers 
of the meeting are Supts. John Morrow 
of Allegheny, President ; S. B. Shearer, 
Carlisle, Vice-President ; W. F. Harpel, 
Shamokin, Secretary, and J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, Treasurer. Supt. Berkey of 
Johnstown is Chairman of Executive 
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Committee. 7he Journal will as hereto- 
fore give a full report of the proceedings, 
which will appear in the April number. 
The programme speaks for itself: 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. J. W. Hamer, 
President Board of School Controllers, 
Johnstown. 

Responses—Supt. Geo. Howell, Scranton ; 
Supt. H. F. Brooks, McKeesport. 

President’s Address—Over-Pressure in 
Public School Work, Supt. John Morrow, 
Allegheny City. 

Address—Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


General Business. 

How may the Superintendent be Most 
Helpful to the Grade Teacher ?—Supt. C. A. 
Rabcock, Oil City. Discussion—Supt. J. 
W. Canon, New Castle; Supt. James M. 
Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 

Self-Government in the High School— 
Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport. Discus- 
sion--Supt. J. C. Kendall. Homestead; 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

Appointment of Committee on Nomina- 
tions and on Resolutions. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Training of Teachers (a) In the High 
School, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton ; (b) 
In the Normal School, Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
Principal Indiana Normal School; (c) For 
High School, Supt. Atreus Wanner, York. 
Discussion—Prof. G. D. Raub, Principal 
Altoona High School ; Supt. D. A. Harman, 
Hazelton; Prof. J, R. Flickinger, Lock 
Haven, President of State Educational As- 
sociation. 

The Course of Study Enriched and Sim- 
plified, Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 
Discussiou—Supt. E. J. Skives, Wilkins- 
burg. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Address—Art and the Day’s Work, John 
Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Philadelphia. 

Address—Education in Porto Rico, Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, late Commissioner of 
Education. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


General Business. 

Accuracy in School Work as an Evidence 
of Efficient Teaching, Supt. Lee Smith, 
Uniontown. Discussion—Supt. J. K. 
Richey, New Brighton. 

Economic Teaching of the Common School 
Branches, Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, Chester. 
Discussion—Supt. E. Mackey, Reading. 

How Shall a Pupil’s Fitness for Promotion 
be Determined ? Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Hun- 
tingdon. Discussion—Supt. A. M. Wyant, 
Greensburg. 

Report of Committee on Nominations ; 
Election of Officers. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Aim and Content of Nature Study in the 
Elementary Schools, Prof. J. G. Ogden, 
Pittsburg High School. 

Industrial Training—(a) Manual Training 
as Related to the Public School Course, 
Prof. C. B, Connelley, Supervisor Manual 
Training, Allegheny City; (b) Domestic 
Science in the Common Schools, Supt. E. 
E. Miller, Bradford, Discussion—Prof. H. 
R. Jaques, Supervisor Manual Training, 
Johnstown ; Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pitts- 
burg. 

Address—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Su- 
perintendent Public Instruction. 

Report on Resolutions and Adjournment. 

All papers will be open for general discus- 
sion ; papers are limited to twenty minutes, 
and speakers in general discussion to five 
minutes. If time permits, other questions 
may be considered in addition to the above. 

Railroad orders can be obtained from 
Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, by sending 
stamped return envelope properly addressed. 

First class hotel accommodations are 
offered at Merchants’ Hotel, $2.25 to $2.50 
per day ; Capital, $2.00 per day ; Park, $1.60 
to $2.00. Members are advised to secure 
rooms inadvance. Allthe hotels named are 
conveniently located tothe place of meeting. 

All enrolled members of the Department 
at this Convention will be credited with 
full membership in the State Educational 
Association for the year 1go02, and placed on 
the roll of the Annual Convention at Pitts- 
burg, July 2-4, without an additional enroll- 
ment fee. 


A LIST OF QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was the first martyr to American lib- 
erty? What was the name of the sailor with 
Columbus who first saw the ‘‘ New World.”’ 

2. What period of American history was 
called the ‘‘ Era of good feeling?’’ Who was 
the British spy detected in carrying a message 
to General Burgoyne in a hollow silver bullet? 

3. What is a Gordian knot? What was the 
Herculean knot? How did Xerxes count his 
vast army of one million eight hundred thou 
sand men? 

4. When was Adam born? What was Bibli- 
omancy? What caused the death of Cleopatra? 
What is Cleopatra’s Needle? 

5. How much did England pay per head for 
the Hessians? What king of England died in 
his carriage? What is meant by the saying, 
“*Ceesar’s wife must be above suspicion ?”’ 

In speaking of this list, which is said 
to have been given to test the applicants 
for life certificates, a contemporary says: 
**It is beyond conjecture why one should 
go to the scrap-piles and slag of history, 
when life is too short to make a study of 
more than a small part of the world’s 
history. The student of history has time 
only to mark the cause and effect of the 
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rise and fall of nations, the great move- 
ments of society and the development of 
ideas and principles that have moved the 
world. So extensive is the field of gen- 
eral history that the historian takes only 
a telescopic view of it, and such spots as 
these five floating across its disk would 
not be discernible.’’ 

If the foregoing list of questions were 
a solitary example of its kind, one might 
pass it by without a word. Unfortun- 
ately it belongs to a class of examinations 
in history and geography which confound 
knowledge with the ability to name 
things. There was a time when botany 
was a tissue of names, and the ability to 
fill a page with technical terms was suf- 
ficient to pass an applicant before State 
Boards of Examiners. It belonged to the 
period when children were expected to 
make an intellectual meal on mere words. 
They were asked to name the bones of 
the human body, the capes on the Atlan- 
tic coast, the generals of the Revolution, 
and a thousand other things which no 
scientist knows or cares to know. Even 
in the domain of history, science is the 
knowledge of things in their causes and 
essential relations. Knowing people’s 
names may be valuable to the demagogue, 
but even he does not care to know the 
names of people who have been dead for 
several hundred years. 

A young man wrote to all the leading 
colleges of America for their catalogues, 
learned the names of the faculties and 
filled his memory with that kind of 
worthless knowledge. He never acquired 
the habits of thought which colleges seek 
to develop as the essential core of a true 
education. 

The foregoing list was shown to an 
eminent professor of history. He was 
asked how many he could answer with- 
out resorting to his reference books. He 
answered: ‘‘I do not know the answers 
to a tenth and do not care to know.”’ 
Why should any teacher or pupil burden 
his memory with names which even a 
professor of history does not care to re- 
tain ? 

The worst feature about lists of ques- 
tions which appeal solely to the mechan- 
ical or verbal memory is that they tend 
to beget cases of arrested development. 
Who has not seen pupils that never de- 
veloped an ideal of scholarship above the 
ability to win a prize at a spelling-match? 
Who has not seen people who did not 
aim higher than the ability to repeat 
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quotations and verses from our standard 
authors? The youth whose development 
stops with this grade of power, deserves 
to be pitied, and yet his knowledge is not 
altogether useless. But of what earthly 
use is it to know the name of a king who 
died in a carriage, or the name of the spy 
who was detected in carrying a message 
in a silver bullet to General Burgoyne? 
Did the author of that list of questions 
know how little credence scholars put in 
the years which the English Archbishop 
annexed to editions of the Bible whick 
pretend to give chronological figures in 
the margin? The questions indicate on 
the part of their author extensive reading 
of a certain superficial kind, but an utter 
lack of profound and up-to-date scholar- 
ship. The knowledge which his ques- 
tions imply is to be condemned as useless 
in practical life, as calculated to beget 
arrested development, as making no ap- 
peal to the understanding, and as harmful 
to the school system whose teachers must 
face such an examination. As is the 
examination, so will be the teachers and 
their pupils. 


> —-— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I visited 23 schools which I found in 
good condition, with the teachers doing 
good work. The districts visited were 
Gilpin, Manor, Applewold, Plumcreek, Man- 
orville, South Buffalo, Bethel and Burrell. 
Several vacancies have occurred by the res- 
ignation of teachers, some on account of 
sickness, as Mr. Abram Alshouse, one of 
Gilpin’s young and most promising teach- 
ers, and Miss Neale, one of Freeport’s suc- 
cessful teachers. A number of schools held 
interesting Christmas entertainments. The 
local institute at Dayton was said to bea 
very interesting meeting. Owing to official 
business I could not be present. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore : Our county insti- 
tute was an entire success. Such enthusi- 
asm was never shown here before. The 
inspiration received by our teachers will be 
felt in their schools the remainder of the 
term. , 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright : The iocal insti- 
tute at Wolfsburg was the third meeting of 
the kind held by the teachers of Bedford 
township. Maj. McNamara of Bedford and 
the County Superintendent spoke at the 
evening session. There is evidence of a re- 
vival of educational interest in this district. 
The teachers of Broad Top are holding reg- 
ular sessions of institute. An occasional 
lecture adds much to their educational meet- 
ings. A few weeks ago at Riddlesburg, 
Prof. C. C. Ellis gave his lecture on 
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‘*Changes.’’ So far this term very few 
teachers in the county have resigned. Last 
year resignations were unusually frequent 
and annoying. Generally speaking our 
schools are doing betterthan last year. The 
leading event of the month was the county 
institute. The enrcllment, 326 out of a 
total of 332, was the largest we have ever 
had. The sessions were well attended also 
by the general public. At times standing- 
room was all that could be obtained. The 
order and interest were admirable. Our 
instructors were Dr. Schaeffer, Profs. Gillan, 
Deatrick, Bible, and Wm. Hawley Smith. 
The lecture course included W. H. Smith, 
J. P. Dolliver, Champ Clark, and the Wes- 
leyan Male Quartette. Liberty township is 

lanning to establish a central High School. 

he reading course adopted by the institute 
consists of Schaeffer’s ‘‘Thinking and Learn- 
ing to Think,’ Berkey’s ‘‘Manual and 
Guide,’’ Winship’s ‘‘ Great American Edu- 
cators,’’ and 7he Pennsylvania School Jour- 
mal. After September ist next, Kemp’s 
‘* History of Education ’”’ is to be included 
in the course. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Dengler’s, Schaefferstown, and Mt. 
Pleasant. The leading instructors were 
Drs. C. C. Boyer, Frank Green, S. A. Baer, 
Hon. Henry Houck, and Supt. Rapp. Whit- 
tier Day was celebrated in the schools of the 
county on Dec. 17th. A printed circular 
containing suggestive programmes, gems 
from Whittier, etc., had been sent to each 
teacher. A great deal of interest was mani- 
fested. In no way can we better foster 
patriotism than by teaching a love for our 
own homes and neighborhood—-a character- 
istic feature of Whittier’s poems. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the 
county are progressing satisfactorily. We 
find the compulsory school law enforced in 
nearly all the districts. This law in its 
present effectiveness has increased the at- 
tendance toa gratifyingextent. Ourannual 
institute was well attended and the instruc- 
tion abounded in helpful suggestions. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: The schools are 
as a whole doing very good work. The at- 
tendance in December was better than usual. 
The schools at Zelienople and at West Sun- 
bury were closed part of the month on 
account of sickness. Friday, Dec. 13, was 
Visitor’s Day in our schools. Many of our 
teachers report from five to thirty visitors, 
and a few even fifty. The county institute 
was held during the month. The instruc- 
tion was first-class in every respect, was well 
given and kindly received. ‘The directors’ 
session was held in the Park Theatre, and 
two hundred or more directors were present. 
Two sessions were held by the directors, and 
in addition to some excellent remarks by 
local talent, able addresses were made by 
Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake of Ohio, Supt. 
Hamilton of Breddock, Prof. I. M. McCly- 
mands of Slippery Rock Normal, and others. 
Three farmers’ institutes were held during 
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the month, at each of which one or more ses- 
sions were given toschooltopics. I attended 
and addressed two of said meetings and was 
highly pleased with the school sentiment 
there shown. Many of our schools have 
held socials and have used the proceeds in 
buying bells, bookcases and libraries. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Interesting local 
institutes have been held in different sec- 
tions of the county. The Farmers’ insti- 
tutes held in Loretto and Scalp Level were 
largely attended by parents, teachers, and 
pupils, and left, as they always do, a healthy 
educational sentiment. In some districts at- 
tendance is cut down by the prevalence of 
contagious diseases. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley : The leading fea- 
ture of the month was the county institute. 
When Drs. Corson, Fess and Darst are the 
leaders in institute work, interest will not 
lag. A high degree of interest was aroused 
at once and continued untiltheclose. Sick- 
ness kept away four or five teachers. On 
Thursday the Directors’ Association met. 
Two-fifths of all our directors were present. 
This was also a very enthusiastic meeting. 
The principal addresses were made by Sen- 
ator W. C. Heinle and D. F. Fortney, Esq., 
both members of the Bellefonte School 
Board. The compulsory attendance law is 
successfully enforced in some districts. One 
by one our good teachers resign to enter 
avenues of business that are more lucrative. 
The 


This militates against good schools. 
teachers of Penn and Ferguson townships 
hold educational meetings of some kind 


every month. Educational progress is the 
keynote of these meetings. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Our county insti- 
tute was a great educational feast. The 
oldest teachers pronounce it the best in 
many years. The weather was ideal—in- 
structors the same. Directors’ Day was 
truly a red-letter day: from 1200 to 1500 
crowded the Assembly Building. Dr. N.C. 
Schaeffer, Dr. Delos Fall of Michigan, Dr. 
W. W. Stetson of Maine, Dr. Jos. Walton, 
and Dr. W. C. A. Hammel addressed the 
directors and teachers. The other instruc- 
tors were Dr. G. M. Philips, Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Miss Sara L,. Arnold, and Supt. T. 
IL. Gibson, musical director. The county 
course of study is followed in nearly all the 
schools. An educational meeting was held 
at New London. Excellent papers were 
read and discussed. On Dec. 14 a well at- 
tended meeting of our Principals’ Club was 
held in West Chester. Nearly all the prin- 
cipals in the county were present. History 
was the subject for consideration. Bright 

apers were read, followed by discussions. 

he meeting was exceedingly interesting 
and profitable. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields : The count 
institute was heldthis month. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the 
county. Over 97 per cent. of the teachers 
were pores, The sessions were also well 
attended by citizens. The Opera House was 
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found to be too small, both day and evening. 
The instruction was practical and the sanck. 
ers went home feeling that they had been 
greatly benefited. The Directors’ Conven- 
tion was the largest and most interesting 
ever held in the county. There were over 
125 directors present, and the discussions 
were so interesting and profitable that the 
convention was continued on Wednesday, 
and at the time of adjournment the interest 
was still intense. 

FuLTOoN—Supt. Chesnut: An increase of 
attendance is apparent in a number of dis- 
tricts owing to partial enforcement of the 
compulsory law. Some Boards, in violation 
of plain law and plainer dnty, allow many 
children to grow up as human weeds. Al- 
most every one of our 83 teachers is doing 
his or her best. A few have a wrong con- 
ception of ‘‘the best.’’ The attendance law 
should be enforced because it is right—even 
if in some cases shoes and clothing must be 
supplied. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart : The county in- 
stitute was in every particular a success. 
There were 300 teachers present, 8 absent 
on account of sickness. The people of the 
town and county were well represented. 
From 1000 to 1200 were present at each ses- 
sion. At the closing entertainment on Fri- 
day night at least 1400 people were present ; 
many had to be turned away for want of 
room. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: A _ strong 
public sentiment, which is manifesting 
itself in various ways, is a potent factor in 
increasing the efficiency of ourschools. The 
beneficial results of the county institute as 
well as the local institutes are more appar- 
ent each year. Thecounty institutc held at 
Brockville, beginning December 16, was a 
great success. Having provided a larger 
building than was formerly available, more 
people who desired the privileges of the in- 
stitute were accommodated. Instruction 
was given by Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, E. E. 
White, D. C. Murphy, Dr. F. W. Hays, and 
Hon. O. T. Corson. The music was in 
charge of Dr. H. E. Palmer. Inthe evening 
we had Gen. Z. T. Sweeney, E. Maro, Ariel 
Ladies’ Sextette, and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Directors’ Day was of special interest be- 
cause of the presence of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 
There was a good attendance of directors. 
The outlook for the yearis promising. With 
the continued co-operation of teachers, di- 
rectors and patrons much will be done to 
advance the educational interests of the 
county. 

JunrATA—Supt. Gortner : Our schools are 
quietly but earnestly doing their work, and 
notable progress is being made. Local in- 
stitutes were held at Arch Rock and McCoys- 
ville, and both were a great success. Thir- 
teen teachers were present at the former, 
and twenty-eight at the latter. The attend: 
ance and the interest on the part of the 
pupils and patrons of the schools was espe 
cially gratifying. On Dec. 13-14 a joint 
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local institute of Perry, Franklin, Hunting- 
don and Juniata was held at Concord. 
Although the weather was very inclement 
two excellent sessions were held. The Con- 
cord people were lavish in their hospitality 
and entertainment. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: I visited 36 schools 
in December, and held four educational 
meetings in the evenings in as many dis- 
tricts. Twelve out of twenty-four directors 
were present, and 34 out of 37 teachers. I 
attended a local institute at Transfer, at 
which three out of six directors and 15 of the 
16 teachers were present. 
mas exercises of the Free Kindergarten de- 
partment of the Greenville schools, and 
found this branch of work in excellent con- 
dition. At Stoneboro a night school has 
been opened for the benefit of miners, with 
Prof. C. E. Burdette in charge ; good attend- 
ance is reported. The library movement is 
gaining ground in every township. There 
are good reports from all the schools, with 
but four exceptions. 

MONROE—Supt. Walter : The work of the 
schools in several districts has been some- 
what interrupted by the prevalence of small- 
pox. The schools in these districts were 
closed during the holiday season to afford 
the pupils an opportunity to be vaccinated. 
In these same districts the school boards 


organized into boards of health as directed 
by law, and they are taking every precau- 
tion to check the spread of the disease. 


NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender : Up to Jan- 
uary 1st I visited 141 schools. I find much 
better work being done than last year—a 
condition, in large measure, due to the fact 
that our teachers generally during the past 
year have given much more time to profes- 
sional reading. Several of the schools in 
the Italian settlement of Washington town- 
ship were closed about Dec. 1st on account 
of small-pox. Two local institutes were 
held during the month, one at Siegfried, the 
other at Hellertown. The average attend- 
ance of teachers at these meetings was 45. 
A majority of the teachers took an active 
part in the exercises. At the Hellertown 
meeting Dr. Boyer, of Kutztown, gave an 
interesting lecture. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer : The county institute 
was held at Milford. The instructors were 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron W. King, Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. But 
few teachers were absent during the week. 
The public manifested much interest in both 
the day and evening sessions, and contrib- 
uted toward the expenses of the institute. 
The schools are moving along nicely and 
the attendance has been good, that is, up to 
the recent severe rain-storm. It affords me 
pleasure to report steady progress in most 
of our schools. 

TioGa—Supt. Longstreet : A local insti- 
tute was held at Marshlands, December 6-7, 
and the County Teachers’ Association at 
Nelson, December 13-14. Dr. Andrew T. 
Smith, of Mansfield Normal, lectured at 
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both. The meetings were enthusiastic gath- 
erings. Ex Supt. Cass, of the Department 
of Public Instruction, was present at the 
Association, as has been his custom when 
in the county, and took an active part in the 
discussions. 

Uniton—Supt. Stapleton : It is pleasing to 
note that the schools visited this month, 
with one exception, are doing good work. 
Our teachers are alive and active in educa- 
tional work. Local institutes are held. 
Nearly every district has its improvement 
organization of some kind. Our county in- 
stitute was among the best ever held here. 
Every period was so utilized as to benefit 
the teachers in some way. The uplifting 
influences disseminated here must permeate 
every section of thecounty. The Directors’ 
session was one of the best we have had. 
The convention was addressed by directors 
W. W. Clouser and D. W. Mills, Prof. A. M. 
Wonder, Supt. O. C. Gortner. and the 
County Superintendent. One-half the di- 
rectors were present. In the afternoon they 
met with the teachers. The ftnstructors 
were Profs. C. H. Albert, W. W. Deatrick, 
R. M. McNeal, A. B. Stewart, and W. G. 
Owens, Rev. H. E. Gobble, D. D., Supt. 
Oden C. Gortner, and Prof. O. H. Yetter. 
Excellent papers were read and discussed by 
teachers and officers. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: On December 
7th a local institute was held at Chapman- 
ville in Plum township, that would be hard 
to improve. On Friday evening ex Supt. 
now Rev. S. H. Prather gave us a lecture 
on Astronomy. On Saturday the house 
was filled all day. The directors met in the 
afternoon long enough to purchase a set of 
Rand & McNally maps and an eight-inch 
globe for each of their schools. Plum town- 
ship is fast coming to the front in school 
matters. This was one of the very best in- 
stitutes of the season. On Dec. 14 an insti- 
tute was held in Siverly boro. The attend- 
ance on the part of the teachers was very 
good, but on account of a continued rain- 
storm the attendance of patrons was small. 
The interest was good. On Dec. 23 our 
county institute met in the court house at 
Franklin. About 300 teachers were present 
and apparently enjoyed the week very much. 
The instruction was good. The teachers 
and directors of Venango county are strictly 
loyal to their work and are bound to be in 
the front ranks. During November the fol- 
lowing local institutes were held: at Polk 
boro, well attended by teachers and a few 
patrons—the interest good ; at Breedtown in 
Cherrytree township, nearly all the direc- 
tors present and a number of teachers from 
adjoining townships, interest very good ; at 
Clintonville, with nearly double the attend- 
ance of last year, and the interest excellent ; 
in Canal township, with the house well 
filled, teachers and patrons coming from all 
directions ; at Irwin, which was a great 
success, with directors, patrons and teachers 
all out in full force. 
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WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our annual 
institute was held this month. Socially and 
educationally this meeting was a great suc- 
cess, astuithetendlng the severe weather. 
Our instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Prof. Wm. G. Ward, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, 
and Prof. Rugh of Clarion Normal. 

WaAYNE—Supt. Hower: Nearly all the 
schools in the northern part of the county 
have been visited, including more than 
three-fifths of the schools | the county. 
The compulsory law is being enforced in all 
but a few of the districts with excellent 
results. The attendance has been the best 
ever known in the county. Nearly all the 
teachers are doing good work. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner : The Directors and Teachers 
Association of the lower end of the county 
held a very successful quarterly meeting at 
Abington. The possibilities of Parents’ 
Meetings held in school-houses were fully 
and forcibly set forth. A resolution was 
adopted urging Boards to hold such meet- 
ings throughout the year, and a committee 
of five was elected to forward the matter in 
every way possible. The committee is now 
urging the creation of sentiment for school 
libraries as one of the purposes of these 
Parents’ Meetings. A free traveling library 
has been installed in the Ashbourne public 
school by the Pennsylvania Free Library 
Commission. A picture of B. Rowland 
Myers, for twelve years a member of the 
district school board, was presented to Ash- 
bourne school with suitable public exercises. 
The portrait was a gift from the surviving 
members of the family. [See article on ‘‘Writ- 
ten Lessons,’’ p. 361,by Supt. Wagner.—ED. | 

NEW BRIGHTON--Supt. Richey: Miss 
Mary Aiken, who has been a teacher in the 
New Brighton schools for fifteen years, and 
principal of the High School for eight years, 
resigned December 20. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Sarah B. Huston, formerly 
teacher in the South Side High School, 
Pittsburg. Miss Aiken was one of the great 
teachers. She had the love and respect of 
all with whom she came in contact. She 
was faithful and hard-working. During her 
fifteen years of service she missed only three 
days, and that was on account of sickness in 
her home. She never missed a teachers’ 
meeting and was always prepared to do what 
she could to make the meetings interesting 
and profitable. On the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 20 the — of the High School gave a 
reception in her honor, and they presented 
her with a very fine solid silver loving cup. 
The presentation speech was made by Mr. 
Chas. A. Barker, a member of the school 
board. Dr. H. S. McConnel, President of 
the Board, also made a very excellent ad- 
dress. The reception was a very fitting close 
of a long and faithful term of service. 

SunBuRyY—Supt. Shipman: Our teachers 
attended the county institute Dec. 16-20. It 
was very successful. The vaccination ques- 
tion confronts the people of Sunbury at 
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present. The Board of Health and the 
3oard of Education have both passed reso- 
lutions requiring vaccination. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 
Issued from January 1, 1901, to December 31, 1901 (see Penna 
School Journal, Vol. 59, p. 438). 


1 Date. 


Name P. O. Address. County. 


; 
10015 Bridget J. Judge. Scranton. Lackaw’nna Mar. § 
“ ‘ | «9 


10016 | Kiizabeth Wade. ion 4 | 
oe ‘ | «e 


. L|April 3 


10017 Jennie Jenkins. . ° 
10018 James F. Molony Mill Rift. 
10019, Howard Ailen oe To 
10020 Frank E. Wilkin.|Matamoras. . . 
10021|Dan.H.Hornbeck| Milford ....| “ 
10022|/Sara Remey. . . |Matamoras. re 
10023, Eliz’hE.Rochotte|Milford .. .| “ 
peoeainu, sa.mosnene, §— gos weh.™  @«¢-% 
10025 Agnes,A.Nicholas South Bethlehem Northa’pton 
10026 Maggie L. Collins a “s 
10027 Lizzie G. Torpey. 
10028/Susan M. Reigel. 
10029 Han’h V. Thomas; o 
10030 Angie C. Stroman} oe 
10031 Ella P. Vandyke. | m ™ 
10032 Jennie H. Griffin.| Easton. : = 
10033|Elizab’hM.Barnet' ‘* 
10034, W. J. Smith. . . Stone Church . 

10035, EmileM Hamman Easton. es = 

10036 Lewis A. Teel . WindGap .. - 
10037| Julia R. Reid. . Hookerstown. .|Beaver. . . | 
10038 AnnaC.Arbuthnot Beaver Falls. . 9 
10039| Lizzie E. Thomas “ ¥ 
10040| Marg.I. Cornelius 
10041 Delia C. Wilson. - ave ay 

10042 E.Bi'he Lockhart W. Bridgewater oa _ 
10043/A. L. Anson . |Norristown. . . |Monigem’ry| 
10044 Sarah S. Childs . ” re 
10045/CarlynReifsnyder 
10046 Samuel F. Bair . 
10047 Sumner B. Frick. 
10048, E.A. Hershberger Belden. 

10049 Anna Knight. . Hopewell .. . 
rooso| Irwin R. Pike. . NantmealVillage Chester, . . 
10031 MauriceLBoorem Llouville. ss i ‘ 
2/E.E. McCausland Lyndell .. . me 

Nora Kelleher. . Cochranville. . 9 
Minna E. Grier. Kemblesville. 
Katharine Root . | Pottst’n,Mont.co 
GertrudeB. Ecker Cedarville . . . 
J. Louise Huber.| Downingtown . 
Anna F. Duniap. Elverson. . . 
jJos’neL.Monihan Avondale 

10060 M. Priscilia Floyd ‘e Ie 
10061| Marcella E.Frye.' Pottst’n, Mont.co 
10062| JosephA.Brunner;|Limeport. . . . 
10063/5. C. Schmoyer . |E. Texas. . . . 
10064 Charles D. Oty . |Coopersbury . 
10065;W. A. Henry. . |Orefield. ... 
10066 Elsie K. Bittner. |Schnecksville. . ? 
10067/Ella Engle . . . |Slatington.. . es 
10068 Sallie L.Hartman Fullerton. . . . 
10069 Elizab’hMCrouch Phillipsburg . . 
10070| Andrew W.Gregg Lemont... . . 
12071| Effie Bookwalter |Huntingdon . 
10072 Sallie LLivingston “e — 
10073 Milton B.Wright.|Cassville. . . . “ 
10074 I. L.. Jenkins. E. MauchChunk/Carbon . . 
10075|Geo. A. Wagner.|Weissport ...| “ ... 
10076 Elizabeth C. Wills a Fee &.. 
10077|Mary E. Kiotz .|Lansford. ...| “ ... 
10078 GeorgiaF Cambell Mount Pleasant.!Westm’land 
10079 H. J. Holtzer. . | Delmont - 
10080 Lida Hays . . Latrobe .... vs 
10081 Lizzie K.Mitchell Greensburg . . rs 
10082, Rose G. McElroy “ we a 
10083 Kate Newlin . . 
10084 May Ruffner. . |Greensburg 
10085|Maude Smith. . |W. Newton... . 
10086 Chas. W. Shaffer.|McCance. . 
10087 Anna May Sloan. Greensburg 
1c0o38 Carrie E. Wilt. .|Ligonier... . . 
10089 Harry M. Yealey.| “ 
1oogo Eva Cooper. . . |Apollo. 

10091 JanetteMcCallum/Leechburg. . . 

10092| Bertha Anderson.| me oe * 
10093, H. E, Gilchrist . |Cochran’s Mills = 
10094'/Clark Kells. . .'Eddyville.. . . ny 


Pike ., 


“ 


“ “ 
se “ 
“ 


“e 


“e F se 
Pottstown. . . - 
“ 


“ 


3edford . . | 


1005 
10053 
10054 
10055 
10056 
10057 
10058 
10059 


‘ 


Lehigh. | | 


Centre. 
“ 


Huntingdon 


DIG: 2» 
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10095 E. E. Ritchey. 
= Emma A Parker 
oog7 J. E. Fink . . . \Oak Ridge. . . 
cash jirdie M. Kitson.|Media. . . . 
10099 Marie H. Griffith Garrettford. 
ro100 VinnieFarsonGoff Linwood. .. . 
rorot Nettie Brownell. |Duke Center. . 
10102 M. Sophie Clark. | Bradford. 
10103 Lucy S. Holmes.|/Coryville.. . 
10104 Rose McDonald, |Eldred. . .. . 
10105 Dell MacGillivray| Bradford. . . 


Parker’s Landing 


Armstrong. 
‘é 
“ 


Delaware. . 
oe 


|McKean. . | 


“ 


“e 


10106 Edna A. Dunbar.| Farmer's Watig 


10107 H. A. Brown. .|Tiona..... 
10108 Jessie M. Burlin. 
10109 Minnie Anderson Irvine . 
10110 Elinor S. Damon. |Columbus. , 
10111 Mary A. Greene. | Youn sville 
rorr2|Lulu Hallum . . | Bear Lake. 
10113 Elizabeth A.Hull Tidioute oie 
rorr4 Isabel Holden. . | 
ror15, Edward Johnson. — as 
10116 Gay E. Phillips. | Youngsville 
10117 F. “Belle Quay él . 
10118 Grace E. Thomas|/ Warren... . 
10119| Blanche F.Taylor|Barnes. . . . 
10120 Jos. E. Pelton. . Lottsville 
10121 F. Strickland. |North Warren . 
10122| Minnie Hinsdale. 'Lander 
10123 J.McClainHazlett AmbersonValley| 
10124 JohnE. Heckman. | Upper Strasburg) 
10125 C. C. Golden. ./\Orrstown ... 
10126 John B. Diehl Mame: . + « 
10127 Zoe M. Kittinger Chambersburg . 
10128, Ruth S. Adams. |Waynesboro. . 
10129 Helen M. Rickey|Towanda. . . 
10130 F. H. Seward. .|Wyalusing . 
10131 Mary MacDonald Sheshequin. 
10132 Mary J.Rockwell Monroeton. . . 
10133| Eliz h W.Vincent|Towanda. . . 
10134 Michel IC. Pursun Picture Rocks . 
10135 Harry D. Miller. /Salladasburg . 
10136 Cloyd McCarty . 
10137 GeorgeA. Ferrell.| Picture Rock3. 
10138 H.C. Young. . |Jersey Shore. . 
10139 J.A Pusperman, . |Salladasburg. . 
10140/Solo’n Springman Fairfield Center. 
1014t/H. Olive Strouble Roses Valley . 
10142 Chas. W.Williams S. Williamsport 
10143 Roy H. Renn. Trout Run, .. 
10144 R.E.Pepperman |Larryville .. . 
10145 Wm. N. Hunter. | Williamsport. 
10146 S. Eugene Flack.) Lairdsvilie. . . 
10147 Mame Kapp . . Hughesville. . 
10148 Alice Bulfinch . |S. Williamsport. 
10149 Clara M. Balliet. | Allentown . 
10150 Clara J. Freeman = 
10151 Katie Hertz. 
10152, Annie T. Jones . 
10153 Clara B. Kichline 
10154 Alfa P. Kistler. 
10155 Sallie E. Kratz . 
10156 Mary ERenninger 
10157 Minnie E. Rhoads 
10158 Jessie L.Romig . 
10159 Lillie H. Roth 
1o160 E.Margaret Spatz 
10161 Sallie A. Winters. Aine 
10162 Mary D. Kohler Lane: aster .. 
10163 Mary L. Hoover. ° 
10164 Marg’tMcCarthy 
10165 Sarah E. Hoak. | xe 
10166 Stella W. Oster . = i= 
10167 E. Juanita Bloom Grampian .. . 
10168 Bessie Hobba. . |Osceola Mills. . 
10169 Ursula M. Davis.;Houtzdale . . . 
10170 Nellie Fallon. . Osceola Mills. . 
10171 M.Tamar Hewitt|Sylvis . ws 
10172 Cornelia Dunlap. |Houtzdale. . . 
10173 Gertrude Wetzel.| Mahaffey 
10174 Pearl E.Shaw . |Clearfield.. . 
10175 Julia Chilcote. . |Mapleton Depot 
10176, Celia J. McCoy. |Utahville. 
10177 VeatotiaE.Shirey|Clearfield . . 
to178 Min’eMcCracken, DuBois ... . 
10179 /Gert’e O’ Donnell| Utahville. . . . 
10180 Lida A. Spencer. Curwensville. . 
to181 MerteMcCracken/Clearfield . . . | 
10182 Blanche Minds .|Ramey.... .| 
| 
| 


| “ee 


““ 


10183 Millie Waring. Morrisdale. 

10184 Belle Postlethwait| Jefferson Line . 
10185| Harry W — Gill|Coalporc. . 
10186 W, Craig Byers . 'NewWashington 
10187 Edw.Lee Wetzel.|Mahaffey. . . 


Sugar Grove. . 


Mawrglen .. . | 


\Franklin. . 


“e 


Bradford. - 


“ 


Lycoming 


“ee 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Lehigh . | 


Clearfield . | 
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10183 John G. Ricketts 'Coalport. 
10189 Elmer S. Erhard.|New Millport. . 
10190 Edw. R. Cassidy.|Grampian . 
10191/J. L. Johnston , |Ansonville. . 
10192 SadieA Fasnacht.! Leckdale. 
10193| Mamie B. Risser.|Lawn . . 
10194/C. D. Behny.. . |Ono* * * 
10195, A. P. Mark . |Cornwaill. 
10190/ David W. McGill Jonestown. . 
10197| Ray G. Light jAvon... . 
10195 George G. Segner, Myerstown. . 
10199 George W Walmer| E. Hanover. . 
10209 Edith J. Weaver. |Center Moreland 
10201/T. D. Gorby . . |Crow’s Mflls. 
10202/E. L. Graham. . | Wind Ridge. 
10203/Sallie B. Kamerer| Bloserville . 
ro204/ Harriet Schlosser Mt. Holly Spr’gs 
10205|Emma Hamilton.) Boiling Springs. 
10200/George R. Fry. . | Bloserville . 
10207'/Mary E. Black . |Shelocta . 
rct08 Mary Dripps. . |Armagh . 
10209'T. V. Conrad . . |Strongstown . 
10210) J, Bert Holsopper|Indiana . . . 
10211/George M. Wiley| Black Lick 
10212/Sallie F. Loos. . |Hamburg. . 
10213) NellieMc Dermott] Reading . 
10214 Laura A. Huey . |Molltown 
10215) lraFenstermacher| Bowers Station. 
10210/ Alfred K. Heist . |New Jerusalem, 
10217| EnochH. Hartline|/Spangsville. . . 
10218) F. S, Dieffenbach|Cross Kill Mills. 
10219 AmandusDeLong|Longswamp . . 
10220 Alvin Marburger | West Leesport . 
10221|/E J. Leibensperger;Reading. .. . 
10222, M DM. Schmetzer) Bethel. P 
10223'H. C. Stambaugh} Rebersburg 
10224|Wm. M. Hafer . |Oley. 
10225|Wm. B. Wisler . |Pine Iron Works 
10226| J. Frank Merkel. | Mohn’s Store. 
10297 Franklin M.Gaul |Sinking Springs 
10228 Martin D. Grill . |Mohn’s Store. . 
10229 Sarah E. Megee. | Portersville, But. 
10239 Harr’ttW.Phipps| New Castle [co. 
10231! Brid —- | Dunmore 
10232) Ella Swift. nid 
10233, Kate Ward. . 
10234/Emma C, Benze 
10235| Lavina E. Creys. 
1023°| Anastasia English 
10237| Nellie Flanigan . 
10238|Zoe I, Hirt. . . | 
10239 Minnie E. Karch. 
10249 LydiaEliz’h Kern . 
10241 Helen B. McCray W aterford. . 
10242) MargaretO’Dowd Erie. . . . 
30843/Emma Siegel. .| “ ...546-. 
10244) Belle Bennett. . McKeesport. . 
mast Eliz’hH Kenmuir. sie ; 
10249| Adeline VanKirk 2 
10247| Margaret White. Bs 
10248 Belle Buchanan . “ 
10249| M. Odessa Moore “88 
10259 Maude Teeter. 
10251 Martha Pickhardt Pi lai. 
10252 Katie H. Swartz Adamstown 
10253' KathrynBLefevre Neffsville é 
10254 Eliz’h G. Forney.|E. Petersburg . 
10255 Hanna G. Baker, |Octoraro. 
1025© Eliza’n Zellers Manheim 
10257 DavidG ‘ nlinger|Akron,. . : 
10255 Henry P. Hershey Leaman P lace 
10259 Hen.A.Showalter| West Earl . 
10200 a S. Fry Reamstown 
102!/Thomas H. Wolf. | Brickerville 
10262'S, G, Reinhold . |Ephrata . 
10293 1) S. Matter . |Manheim 
10294 L. O. Hacker. Lincoln. . 
10295) Lawrence A. Wolf|Center. 
10296/E, Jennie Espy. Petrolia, 
10267 B. BI’heOtterman Natrona . 
1023 Anna L. Petty Braddock 
10299 Anna McDonald.|Ross. . . 
10279, Net. Branthoover Braddock 
10271| Effie Whitlow. . /Sheradinville. 
10272 L. L. Graham. Pittsburgh . 
10273 John T. Thomas Connellsville . 
10274 Drusilla West. . Uniontown. 
10275 Addis Yearley . “ ; 
10276 EthelW. Tehantion New Haven. 
10277 Mary Thompson. Uniontown. 
10278, HamptonL Potter) Connellsville. 
10279 Jasper T. King . Smithfield . 
10280 Pearl Shenberger Fairchance. 
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10281;Mary J. Stevens. Uniontown. . . |Fayette . . | July 11 10374, Mar.DMcClellan'Altoona . . . . |Blair. ... July 12 
10282, Anna Johnston. New Haven. . - cor | a 10375| Marg.M.Tearney Hollidaysburg .| “ ‘ 
10283|Mamie Burns. . |Leisenring. . . w con = 10376 Lillian M.Tussey'Altoona.... cr 
10284, Emma Patterson. Dunbar p rr — = 10377, ElizabethS. Baker Harrisburg. - « |Dauphin. 
10285)Carolyne Morris. Morris X Roads - es) = 10378 Anna M. Bender. o- ” 
10286; Maggie W.Butler, Reynoldsville .|Jefferson..| *‘ 10379 Sue M. Bratten . 
10287| AnnieB.McClurg!Eldersville. . .|Washington “* 10380; EmmaP. Cowden 
10288) Winif dMcCleary Claysviile .. . a mY Re 10381 JessieR. Hartman 
10289) LillianMurchland| Hanlin Sjation - ‘ 10382 L. Minnie Hursh. 
10290'M. Alma Cox. . |Burgettstown. . 2s ; : 10383 Clara E. Reed. 
10291 Cassie Calder. . |Claysville .. . " . 10384 Anna M.Saul. . °° Ms “Er eas 
10292 nel L. White .| = aims a2 . 10385/K. Schuddemage. o* ” a Ks 
10293 Hall. . . |Washington . . 9 ‘ 10386 M. M. Sherwood. 

10294 /Sue J. "Jones ime a — - . 10387, Mina Schomberg 
10295| Letitia Stewart . |Claysville.. . . a ‘ 10388) Myrtle M. Hoke — , ee “ 
10296 | Sara EstellaBurns | Washington + . 10389| Mahala E. Teeter ia = r " 
10297, Thad. D.Gayman Amity... . . « : 10390|Stelia,Gallagher . | Wilkesbarre . - |Luzerne 

10298 | Flor’ceB.Graham Johnstown. . «(Cambria .. 10391 Elinore E. Gibson ae wi 
10299| Ethel Wilkinson. | .« sig — 10392|L M. Alexander. | Pittsburgh. . « |Allegheny 
10300/ Maggie Reiliy. . |Galitzin. .. . “ > * “ 10393/S.E. Aufhammer. | owe = ie < 
10301 |Sara Cavana . . |Johnstown. . . ss =< . 10394| Bella C. Beck, . és = P = 
10302/ Ara’ntaHolsopple| ” — a sel | 10395|Ada N. Bailey. . o1e « ” pale 
10303 Margaret Boylan. | “ ae x qt 10390 Carrie E. Bersner —S ie - 
10304| Marg’t Mahaffey. | - — ne 7“ 10397, Ehzaoeth Clark at - hes 
10305|Mary Burkey. . |Pdrtage.. . . - ea - 10398) Mary E.Crumrine oon ial m ° 
10306 Rebecca M. Blue,Chambersville . - ° 10399| Lelia Ja’e Dickson 
10307| Julia Quinn. . . |Johnsfown, . . " e 8 10400/ Eva R. Dolan. . | 
10308; Walter A. Parrish Loretta ... . a es ; 10401 ldaW. Donaldson 
103°9/Hugh T. Slater. |Summit. . 3 aval 10402 Sara Frazer Ellis. 
10310|Mack M. Palmer,Garman’s Mills. “ “Ks 10403/ EEmmaE. Feldung 
10311| W.Grant Beaver.|Numidia. . . . |\Columbia . 10404|Chariotte P.Gram| 
10312) Patrick k Tighe.|\Centralia, . . . : 10405| Elizabeth Hollis. 
10313|John J. Reilly . - +08 s we ° 10406; Mima Jamieson . | 
103'4/B. I. Curran. . ” a ee a “ ° 10407| Valerie Jelinek . | 
10315|Geo. P. Black. * ttinte cece to RED. 0 10408) Lillian A. Jaynes 
10316, C. Grant Bigham Fairfield. ... “ = 2 10409|Mary Kennedy . 
10317| MaryK.B.Casson|Abbottstown..-  “ ... 10410|Mary E. Lyon . | 
10318/Chas.B. Gardner.,Latimore . . . oe ja 1r0411| Bessie McClain . | 
10319| Ernest E. Jacobs., 'Abboitstown. . “ a 10412| Emma T. Miller. | 
10320/Charles A Landis|Fairfield. ...| “ «... 10413 Stella Muehlstein. 
10421|W. TD. Sheely . |Littlestown. : = * Seen 10414|Martha E. Moore} 
10322|Wm. H. Sharretts| a 10415| Marg’t O’Connell 
10323|Alice A. Miller . \McKnightstown| “ ... 10416|Emma Schuck. . 
10324/Amos Dolby . .|Miola. ... . {Clarion . . 10417, Rose Simmen 
10325|T. B. Craig. . . * |Lamartine ies ” aa 10418 CatherineM.Shea 
10326 Lizzie Craig. . . [Sligo ie mi Bs o's 10419| Leanna Sellers. 
10327|Edw. S. Mooney.| “ ..... = — 10420| Hattie Shearer. 
10328) Delia S. Coleman) “ ° o2 % “—_ 10421|Idelette Sheppard| 
10329 Eugene Kerstetter Lewisburg . « Te <.0 s 10422 — Weimer . oa a ” 
1033°|S. Ebersole. . Middletown . - |Dauphin. . 10423) E.E. Wiiliamson. sa = 
1033! Kath’n Schroeder ds oe . ; 10424 een McCloskey. NorthPineGrove| Clarion 
10332, Fannie D Hatz. ee — x : : sees H. Everhart . |Mt. Woif . . .|York .. 
10333| Edith G. Steese . |Steelton. . . . = ; 10426/T. J. Young . .|York NewSalem| ‘‘ — 
10334|Uida St.C. Smith Chester. . . . . | Delaware. . 10427 | eola M.Allebach| Vil City. . . . | Venango. 
10335|Edith Laity. . . |Ashley. .. . .|Luzerne. . 10428 Myrtle L, Allen . |Sandy Lake. . - 
10336| Bertha Gordon. |Dallas. ... . a oe t 10429 Martha M.Magee|South Oil City . 
10337\lone B. Francis . |North Bingham. Potter. . . Ms 10430 MaymeMcMurdy/)Oil City. .. . ca 
10338| Weltha S. Grover = “ 6 4 10431 Jennie E. Moore.|Seneca ae 4 ” 

10339; Minnie Bell. . (Preston... .|Wayne... : 10432|Mazie A. Naylor|Oil City. ... Aa 

10349| Nellie E. Blake .|Prompton. ..| “ ... 10433/Katherine Porter . e 

1034! Mellicent Tolley.) Honesds Mee sh © a.ers 10434 Cora B.M. Ralph South Oil City . » 
10342|Edith Tolley. . | tSeuny * vee 10435|Anna Thomas. . |Oil City. . . - 

10343) HarrietB Remsen - ey a 10436 ae E. Weigle ” a - se 
10344,W. H. Marshall.|Indian Orchard., “ ... 10437 W. C. Runninger Franklin. . : 3 
10345|Maria Brennan . | Minersville . |\Schuylkill . . 10438 Sons Ebert . . |Allegheny City. Allegheny . |Aug.- 
10349| Irvin D. Reed. . ‘Summit Station. « ‘ ‘ 10439, Theo. S. Metzgar|Appenzell . . .|Monroe. .| “ 8& 
10347\ John J. Reilly. . Shenandoah. . ™ . 10440 S. M. Schoonover |Analominik es 
10348| Mary C.Tahaney Mahanoy City . a m 1044! Harry M. Schock! Effort . . . [co 

10349, Katie Dowling . |Shenandoah. . ‘5 ; . 10442|Marie Myres . . Shirleysb’ g,Hun Blair. 
1035°| Hattie King . . |Mahanoy City. oA . 10443 Grace Mosser. . |Claysburg. . . inn 
10351/Ella M Fiail . . | ‘ : ‘ ; 10444| Jennie Brennan . |Shamokin , . . Northumb’d 
10352}Alonzo Neal . ./|Fremont. . R . d ' 10445| Edw. E. Bohmer oe “ oe 
10353, David ii Davis . Mahanoy -- 3 10446 IrwinE. Bowman, |Hebe 
10354. W. A. McGann. |Zerbe . . | ’ a 10447, Nellie Cummings |Sunbury. : 
10355| Joseph C.Noonan' “ ‘ ‘ 10448 Ella V. Dooley (Mt. Carmel... . - 
10356 Mary Muldowney Ma shanoy City . : 10449 Curtie W. Eckert|Sunbury. o 
10357 UnaHawt’e Lyon - 2 ; 10450 Carrie S. Hilliard) Watsontown . 
10358; M Hockenberry|Coaltown .. . * |Butler se 10451, M. Alma Lenker./Sunbury. 
10359|Bert C. Painter |WestSunbury.| “ ne 10452 Anna McQuay . |Watsontown . 
10360) Cecilia Lanning . |Susquehanna. . |Susqueh'nna 10453 Bridget V.McCall/Shamokin . 
10361| Nellie M. Curtis.'Tiffany.. . . . | - = 10454|Fiora Murray. .|Comly,Mon’r co 
10362 Veda F Sherman. Lenoxville. . . re 4 10455 Ella C. Nye. . . |Dewart.. ‘ 
10563 Maud I. Waldie. Brooklyn den “ , 10456| Naomi Stark. . |Shamokin . 
10364/Gertrude Waldie “or - | 10457 Maggie Tucker -| Excelsior — 
00365,W.S. McCormick Mercer os + = ORF «a p small Harri’tBondeman Danville . « « » |Montour. 
10366) Vina Broadbent . | re ee, i . 10459 M. Alice Bird. . | es . 
10367|Grace Jenniugs . Greenville . . . - aia 1046: | Jennie Lawrence. 
10368) FlorenceK ephard Doylestown o « PROMERS « cc ah Sarah E. Wilson 
10369 Lillie M. Martin.| ot = e° 10462) Nellie Gregory. 
10370 Julia VanHorn . a a4 sas ei 10463|V iola Young. . . | 
10371 Lewis L. Weiss Millord Square. .- = ae 10464|Sara Cunningham| b ae wii 
10372|NellieM Wetherill Doylestown. . . S 4 | 10465| Mollie Helm. . Scranton. .. . | Lackaw’noa|Oct. 
10373’ Mabel B. Swoyer Altoona... .'Blair ... 10466! Marg’ *t Renniman!Avoca, Luz. - es 
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